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There were no imports of fresh meats to 


the United States during the past week. 
War conditions still interfere with this 
trade. Australia has put an embargo on 


such exports, to preserve her war supplies, 
while interruptions to steamship service, coal 


scarcity and banking conditions interfere 
with the South American trade. There have 
now been no arrivals of South American 
meats at New York for more than two 
weeks. 


This week’s arrivals by ordinary freight 


boats included 304 cases of canned meats 
and 9,843 bags of offal, such as bones, horns, 
fertilizer material, etc., but that was all. 


There are now about 12,000 quarters of beef 
and 2,000 carcasses of mutton and lamb en 
route from South America, but no shipments 
were loaded at Argentine points last week. 
It is said that the situation is improving in 
South America, and if there is more assur- 
ance of safety for vessels on the high seas 
get beef from there later. 
The outlook is still indefinite, however. 


we may some 
MARKET FOR COTTONSEED PRODUCTS. 

Reports from Washington state that, as a 
result of the visit of Colonel Jo W. Allison, 
of Texas, to Washington, action will be taken 
by the government to aid in the marketing 
of cottonseed products interfered with by the 
war. Colonel Allison is chairman of the Bu- 
reau of Publicity of the Inter-State Cotton 
Seed Crushers’ Association, and has taken 
in charge the important matter of finding a 
market for cottonseed meal and cake hereto- 
fore exported to Germany and other countries 
now involved in war troubles. 





With a view of providing a home market 
for the 575,000 tons of cottonseed meal and 
cake that annually goes abroad, Senator 
Sheppard of Texas has offered a joint resolu- 
tion directing the Secretary of Agriculture 
and Secretary of Commerce to investigate the 
possibilities, particularly in the Northwestern, 
Northern and Northeastern portions of the 
United States. The departments will report 
to Congress a plan for acquainting these sec- 
tions with the value and availability of the 
products as feeds. Another resolution was 
offered by’ Senator Sheppard directing that 
the State Department representatives in for- 
eign countries confer with those governments 
with a view of developing measures that will 
insure uninterruption to the cotton export 
trade during the war. 











COMMERCIAL SITUATION AS AFFECTED BY WAR 
Review of Features Which Are of Strictly Trade Interest 


By William M. Benney, National Association of Manufacturers. 


{EDITOR'S NOTE.—The following review of the 
war situation us it affects the general export trade 
interests of the United States is prepared from 
authoritative sources by the National Association of 
Manufacturers. It applies generally to our export 
trade, but the meat and allied industries will be in- 
terested in it as affecting the general business situa- 
tion, so important to them at this time.] 


So many countries and dependencies are 
now involved in the great conflict in Europe 
that it is well to keep them all in mind in 
connection with present business, domestic 
or foreign, and also in planning for future 
trade development; for trade with belligerent 
countries means undertaking risks of various 
kinds and the future trade policies of many 
of the warring countries and their depend- 
encies will be changed or influenced accord- 
ing to the flags which win. 

The following countries are now at war: 
Germany, Russia, 
France, Belgium, United Kingdom, Japan, 
Montenegro. 


Austria-Hungary, Servia, 





WHERE ARE 
WE AT? 


If you feel disturbed over the 
war or general business condi- 
tions, why not get together with 
the rest of the trade at the 


Meat Packers’ 
Convention 


which will be held at 


CHICAGO 
October 19, 20, and 21 


and 


TALK IT OVER! 











The colonies and dependencies of the war- 
ring nations are not in the position of neu- 
trals, but are technically subject to the same 
conditions as those of the countries actually 
While these are 
likely to be the scene of active military 
operations, all of them will be materially af- 


at war. few of colonies 


fected by the war, whatever may be the out- 
come, and a large number of them are im- 


portant markets for American manufac- 
turers, 
The Countries at War. 
The British dominions are those of most 


interest to American manufacturers as mar- 
kets, the leading ones being India, Canada, 
Newfoundland, Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa, with numerous smaller colo- 
nies, protectorates and dependencies in Cen- 
tral America, South America, West Indies, 
East and West Africa, and the islands of the 
Atlantic, Pacific and Indian Oceans. 

The chief French colonies and protectorates 
are Algeria, Tunis, a portion of Morocco, ter- 
ritories in West Africa, French Guiana and a 
number of islands in the Pacifie Ocean. 

Germany’s most important colonies are in 
East and West Africa, with minor posses- 
sions in China and the islands of the Pacific 
Ocean. 

Belgium kas an important colony in the 
Belgian Congo in Afriea. : 

The land possessions of all the other war- 
ring countries are practically contiguous. 

Canada has already taken an active part in 
the war, and is sending 20,000 men or more 
to the front, and is preparing to send still 
more. Canada has also made provisions for 
a war fund of $100,000,000, and the Dominion 
and Provisional other 
ways affording material assistance to the 
United Kingdom. 

Australia, New Zealand and South Africa 
are also lending strong support to the mother 
country in men, money and provisions, and 
the smaller colonies are doing their share. 

With the prolongation of hostilities, there 
is drave danger of Italy being drawn into the 
great conflict. 

Portugal, while not having made formal 
declaration of war, has announced its adher- 
ence to its old alliance with the United King- 
dom, and stands ready to render assistance 


governments are in 


4? 
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to that kingdom when called upon. 
wal hase large colonies in Africa. 
With respect to Turkey, while there are 
temptations for that country to participate, 
there are several strong influences which are 


Portu- 


likely to offset this temptation. 

With regard to Japan’s action, there is no 
good reason for believing under present con- 
ditions that Japan will not act in good faith 
and confine her military and naval operations 
to the region necessary for the reduction of 
Germany's possessions in China. 

So far as Germany’s island possessions in 
the Pacific are concerned, these are more 


likely to be seized by Australia and New 
Zealand than by the Japanese. In fact, dis- 
patches today (August 31) state that New 


Zealand has already taken possession of Ger- 
man Samoa, 


Duration of the War. 


At the beginning of the war nearly all the 
experts on military matters believed that on 
account of the vast numbers engaged and the 
enormous expenditures the war could only 
Rast for a comparatively short time, 
anonths at the most. Recent developments, 
however, appear to be causing a change of 
©pinion among experts, who now see the pos- 
sibilities of a long drawn-out conflict. This 
pinion is based on the apparent determina- 
tion of the British Empire to use all its re- 


six 


sources in aid of its allies, and these re- 
sources, while greater than those of any 
ether nation or empire, could only be made 
fully available after many more months of 
preparation. 

Another month’s operation should indicate 


whether the war is likely to be long drawn- 
eut or to be decided within a more limited 
period. A long drawn-out war would in some 
‘ways cause more hardship and, at the same 
fZime afford greater opportunities to the 
American manufacturer, and therefore im- 
pose upon him still graver responsibilities in 
supplying the world’s needs than does the 
present condition of affairs. 

By cable, by post and by personal calls 
fthe demand for supplies of all kinds from the 
United States continues to come in from both 
belligerent and neutral countries. Many of 
‘these demands are urgent. Some are for 
goods which the United States largely im- 
ports and therefore cannot export and at the 
same time supply home requirements. But 
‘with neutral as well as belligerent nations 
declaring moratoria: and foreign exchange 
still unsettled much of this business is still 
an abeyance. 


Foreign Exchange and Shipping Facilities. 
The situation with respect to foreign ex- 
change shows but slight change. Cable trans- 
fers have been made possible with several 
countries, but only for limited amounts. 
There is still no open market for time drafts 
of any kind. With respect to unpaid drafts 
which are coming back a committee of promi- 
went New York bankers have agreed to liqui- 
date them at the same rate of exchange they 
were bought, plus interest at 6 per cent, 
There has been a gradual improvement in 


€he shipping situation, and for, Latin- -Ameri- 


ean trade there appears to be sufficient ton- 
mage for taking care of the goeds offered. 
Nevertheless, to all points there is some ap- 
prehension and will be so long as cruisers are 
afloat liable to seize British and French ves- 
gels which, with the elimination of the Ger- 
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man commibietal fleet, are called upon to take 
care of a still greater part of the world’s sea- 
borne commerce. } 

Congress has passed measures to aid in the 
rehabilitation of the American. merchant 
marine, but much still remains:to be done 
in this line before vessels sailing under the 
American flag will be an important factor in 
the situation. Further details in regard to 
this matter will be given in subsequent 
bulletins. 

With respect to European shipments, our 
International Freight Bureau says: 

“It is impossible to make shipments just 
now to Austria, Germany, Turkey, Greece, 
Balkan States, Switzerland and Belgium. The 
only possible way to Russia is via the Pa- 
cific Coast out of ’Frisco and thence via 
Vladivostok, but the time is exceptionally 
long. From present indications, we do not 
think you will be able to ship to Italy. Al- 
though the steamers are running, they are 
only carrying Government supplies, and it is 
impossible to secure any space whatsoever. 

“Shipments to interior points in Great 
Britain can be handled, but to France none 
whatsoever. We can only quote to seaport, 
and same conditions apply to Holland. To 
Portugal shipments to interior points can be 
effected. Mediterranean ports, in most in- 
stances, have been closed, and outside of 
Alexandria, Egypt, there is no service to 
offer. With the exception of the above-men- 
tioned points, it is possible to ship at the 
present time due to the fact that conditions 
seem to only affect the parts of Europe where 
hostilities are taking place. All except Ger- 
man lines are now operating to various desti- 
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nations outside of this section of the world.” 


A Word to the Manufacturer. 

Never before has’ the American manufac- 
turer been subject to so much urgent appeal 
and gratuitous advice on trade opportunities 
abroad as at the present. time. If the aver- 
age manufacturer: had not demonstrated his 
cool-headedness as well as his business sa- 
gacity by success at home, he might be led 
to believe that all he now has to do is to 
write to foreign merchants in order to reap a 
rich harvest of orders and start a lucrative 
foreign trade at once. 

The manufacturer who, by careful effort, 
has already built up a foreign trade certainly 
has before him great opportunities for ex- 
tending that trade. This he can be relied 
upon to use his best efforts to attain, but 
he has difficulties in the way of a kind which 
he has not before encountered, and conse- 
quently knows better than most of his ad- 
visers how much more care and attention he 
now has to give to the foreign trade problems 
than in ordinary times. 

The manufacturer who so far has not 
looked out for foreign markets and expects to 
secure a strong foothold therein simply by 
sending out literature or letters in the lan- 
guage of the country, in a great many cases, 
is doomed to disappointment. The letter and 
circular letter is not usually effective in ordi- 
nary times in a large proportion of cases. 
Under present conditions much more than the 
average letter and printed matter, no matter 
how well written and illustrated, will be 
necessary to initiate, hold and develop busi- 
ness with other lands. 





Se 
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The Settlement of Foreign Accounts 
By V. Gonzales. 


The settlement of foreign accounts falling 
due during this first period of the war is a 
matter that requires a great deal of tact and 
philosophy. Under present disturbed condi- 
tions it is unlikely that payments can be 
made at maturity, especially in the countries 
actually engaged in the conflict. In Ger- 
many, France, Belgium, Austria, Russia and 
Servia it would be a folly even to attempt 
to collect a dollar. 
In Great Britain credit is so impaired as 
to interfere with settlements for the pres- 
ent. In other belligerent countries the war 
has had such a deadly effect upon credit that 
it is next to impossible to obtain money from 
any bank to cancel obligations. Every dol- 
lar available, which has not been hoarded, 
will be used, almost exclusively, to buy food 
and other prime necessities of life for cash 
—the sole term of sale prevailing today. 
Then, the transfer of money of ‘one coun- 
try into that of another is. yet.a problem. 
It has been made possible only with very few 
countries and rigidly confined to cables—a 
sight or demand draft being almost. useless 
today. This happens evérywhere, and what 
‘we experience at home, having’ the financial 
: power we have, and occupying such: a’ promi- 
‘nent position as a creditor country with 
many others, is’ aggravated elsewhere ‘by the 
lack of means of financing even small do- 
‘meéstic. transactions. 

Requests for délay ate therefore “fastifiable 
in many places. It is not the time to look 
for securities, nor for means of enforcing 
payment—both impracticable—but rather for 


a way to inconvenience ourselves the least in 
granting the necessary extensions to all. If 
we do not do it willingly it will be done by 
force—moratoriums will oblige us. 

Open Accounts, 

In our foreign trade we have granted credit 
in two forms—on open account and by accept- 
ance of drafts drawn against bills of lading. 
Creditors on open account are at the mercy 
of debtors for remittances, and are today 
perhaps more inconvenienced than the others. 
Those having their accounts represented by 
accepted drafts will soon find how these will 
fall back on them. 

To adjust conditions and help each other 
to earry the burden it would be advisable that 
debtors on open account be requested to ac- 
cept drafts at a reasonable term, affording 
in this manner a negotiable instrument which 
might be utilized at home to secure domestic 
credit. Those who did not draw for their 
shipments, but sent the goods on open ac- 
count, did not come into funds by discounting 
drafts at their banks, but borrowed money 
from them on their own name. These loans 
will become due and the money expected to 
meet these maturities may not arrive. 

The banks will have to renew the notes, if 
they are governed by good judgment so neces- 
sary at this hour, and they will not secure 
more guarantees than they now have. It 
would be much better for them to have at 
least one more name, that of the foreign 
debtor, and because. of this they will lose 
nothing of their present security, the assets 

(Continued on page 21.) 
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MEAT INDUSTRY IN NEW ZEALAND 
Mutton Is Chief Product and of High Quality 


Written for The National Provisioner by W. D. Hornaday. 


Considerable frozen mutton is being export- 

trom New Zealand to Canada, and an effort 
's being made to introduce the meat to the 
narkets of the United States, particularly 

| the Pacific coast. During a stay of sev- 
ral weeks in New Zealand recently I came 
across a number of American meat buyers 
who were down there looking into the possi- 
bilities of the foreign meat trade of New 
Zealand with special reference to the United 
States markets. 

England has been using for many years 
frozen meat from New Zealand, and no com- 
plaint has there of the 
It is wholly imprac- 
ticable to ship meats from that remote part 
of the globe to either the United States or 
England unless they are frozen. In this con- 
dition they can be stored in the holds of ves- 
sels so as to occupy far less space than they 
would have to occupy if they were transport- 


ever come from 


method of exportation. 


ed under the chilled system. 


Hopes Based on the Trade in Mutton. 

It is not so much a large trade in beef as 
it is in mutton that New Zealand hopes to 
with the United States and Can- 
The total number of cattle in New Zea- 
land is approximately 2,000,000, and the 
flocks of sheep aggregate about 24,000,000 
head. It will be seen from these figures that 
there are limitations in the volume of trade 


build up 


ada. 


of both kinds of products, and particularly’ 


of beef. 

Another thing that makes it certain that 
the beef export trade of New Zealand will 
never, or, at least, not for long years to come, 
be of great moment so far as affecting the 
markets of other countries is concerned, is 
that the dairy industry is having a marvel- 
ous growth there, and the ranches or “runs,” 
as they are called, are being rapidly con- 
verted into dairy farms. However, there will 
continue for an indefinite period a consider- 
able export trade in beef. 

Epicurians declare that New Zealand mut- 
ton can not be excelled the world over. The 
excellence of its quality is causing an increas- 
ing demand for the product in Canada and 
the western portion of the United States. 
When the Panama Canal is opened direct 
shipments of New Zealand mutton will be 
made to Atlantic seaboard points from Auk- 
land and other New Zealand ports, if plans 
that are now -under discussion are fulfilled. 

During ten years ending with 1913 approxi- 
mately 20,000,000. carcasses of sheep were ex- 
ported from New Zealand, Most of them 
went to England, During the same period 
27,000,000. carcasses of lambs were exported. 
At present. the annual exportation of mut- 
ton is made up of about 3,000,000 carcasses 
of lambs and 2,250,000 carcasses of sheep. 
The New .Zealand consumption is about 
4,500,000. sheep and 500,000 lambs annually, 
which is approximately five carcasses annu- 
ally to each inhabitant of the Dominion, The 
people. there are great mutton eaters. It is 
on the bills of fare of the hotels morning, 
noon and night. 


Meat Packing Methods’ in. New Zealand. 
If New “Zealand meats ‘are to. enter the 
markets’ of the United’ States to any great 


extent, information concerning the methods 
that are practiced in their preparation for 
export, the process of inspection and slaugh- 
tering and the kind of animals that enter 
into the trade should be of interest. 

I spent several days going very thoroughly 
into the different phases of the business, As 
a foreword, it is important to note that the 
business is run largely by farmers, or stock- 
men, as they would be called in the United 
States. The packinghouses are known as 
meat-greezing works. There are twenty-two 
of these plants in the country, each of them 
doing an exclusive export business. Those 
that are operated as farmers’ co-operative 
concerns, as well as the privately owned ones, 
have proved very profitable, according to the 
financial statements that they have made. 

As an illustration, the Aukland Farmers’ 
Freezing Company, Ltd., which operates on 
the co-operative basis, has paid an annual 
dividend of 8 per cent. to its shareholders 
ever since its establishment ten years ago. 
In addition to this, it has built up a surplus 
fund of $75,000. The total capitalization of 
the company is $225,000. It has a daily 
killing capacity of 3,000 sheep and 120 cat- 
tle. It is much smaller than some of the 
other freezing works in the Dominion. 

The co-operative companies slaughter and 
prepare for market the livestock of their 
shareholders. The Aukland concern has 1,100 
shareholders, all farmers or stockmen who 
live in the Aukland province. The company 
charges a stipulated price for performing this 
service for its shareholders. It does no buy- 
ing of livestock on its own account. In most 
cases the meat is purchased f. 0. b. at the 
loading port in New Zealand by foreign buy- 
ers, The freezing company will, if desired 
by the farmer, ship the carcasses on consign- 
ment to the foreign market. 

Only the pick of animals are slaughtered 
for export. The inferior grades are used to 
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supply the home demand. The system of 
cleanliness and sanitation of the plants that 
I visited is apparently about as near perfect 
as is possible to make it. 

The fact is well realized by not only the 
meat packers themselves, but by the stock- 
men, that it is only by the enforcement of @ 
strict policy as to the high quality of ani- 
mal slaughtered and the condition of the 
product when it is exported that a foreigm 
market built up and maintained. 
From New Zealand to London is nearly 14,000 
miles, and it is more than one-half that dis- 
tance to Canadian and United States 


kets. 


can be 


mar- 
The cattle are all grass fed and three- 
year-olds. The sheep are likewise fattened: 
on grass. 

The slaughtering and inspection act of the: 
regulations that 
apply to meats for home consumption and ex- 


government contains strict 


port. For the purpose of issuing licenses for 
slaughterhouses, the Dominion is divided inte 
nine districts. All applications for licenses 
must be approved by the Prime Minister and 
issued by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Sanitary Meat Regulations. 

The sanitary provisions of the regulations, 
which apply to both municipal abattoirs an@ 
meat export slaughterhouses are as follows: 

“No calf weighing less than sixty pounds, 
dressed weight including the skin, shall be 
killed and dressed for human consumption. 

“Every slaughtering place for killing, dress 
ing and hanging shall be floored with con- 
crete or other material approved by the in- 
spector, and thoroughly ventilated. 

“If the walls of the killing or dressing 
place are of wood, they shall be lined on the 
inside to a height of not less than six feet 
from the floor with galvanized iron, and any 
wooden partitions or posts in those places 
shall in like manner be cased with galvanize® 
iron. 

“The floor and lower portions of the walls, 
partitions and posts of the killing and dress- 
ing places shall be thoroughly washed dows 
immediately after slaughtering for the day is 
finished, or oftener if directed by the in- 
spector. , 

“Every part of the interior of the killing, 
dressing and hanging places, except such par& 
as is lined or cased with galvanized iron, shal 

(Continued on page 41.) 
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» Photo: for The. National Provisioner by W..D. Hornaday. 


LOADING: FROZEN MUTTON FOR EXPORT IN NEW ZEALAND. 
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PRACTICAL POINTS FOR THE TRADE 


(EDITOR'S 


NOTE.—Nothing but actual, bona fide 
Inquiries are 


answered on this page of ‘Practical 
Points for the Trade.’’ The National Provisioner uses 
no ‘‘made-up’’ queries, with answers taken out of old, 
out-of-date books. The effort is made to take up and 
investigate each question as it comes in, and to an- 
ewer it as thoroughly as time and space will permit, 
with a view to the special need of that particular 
inquirer. It must be remembered that the answering 
of these questions takes time, and that the space is 
ttecessarily limited, and inquirers must not grow im- 
patient if the publication of answers is delayed some- 
what. It should also be remembered that packing- 
house practice is constantly changing and improving, 
and that expcrts seldom agree, so that there is always 
room for honest difference of opinion. Readers are in 
vited to criticise what appears here, as well as to 
ask questions. } 


fe 


GETTING RID OF SKIPPER FLIES. 
The 
dian pork packer 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

Will you kindly advise me of the best pre- 
ventive measure and means of extermination 
of the so-qalled “skipper flies.” A skipper 
proper is, of course, a variety of moth, but 
packinghouse parlance transferred this 
name to a small fly after the smoked 
meats, and living in the dark places of the 
abattoirs The formaldehyde and the creo- 
sote created during smoking does not inter- 
fere with their propagation. These ingredi- 
ents are, therefore, immune to them. Burn- 
ing sulphur will hit them, but this means 
usually a shut down. 

I have tried the old-fashioned 
der, pyrethrum, with very results. Do 
not have to discontinue the smoking and 
the skippers are all gone. The trouble is 
that this Dalmatian powder is getting scarce 
and too costly. Thought that you have per- 
haps a mere reasonable preventive or killer. 





following inquiry comes from a Cana- 


has 
going 


insect pow- 
good 


The skipper fly (Viophila Casei), perfect, 
is of a shinv black color, with two whitish 
transparent wings, while all other flies in 
perfect form have four wings. The largest 


of these flies, which are the females, are 
nearly one-sixth of an inch in length. while 
the males are only a little more than one- 
eighth of an inch. Each female lays from 
25 to 30 egus, which are about one twenty- 
fifth of an inch in length, the diameter being 
about one-third the length. They are of a 
pearly white color and scarcely distinguish- 
able on the meat. 

In laying these eges the flies force them- 
selves in between the folds of the wrappers 
wherever possible. The exceedingly minute 


skippers hatch in a very few days, or almost 


immediately, according to the 


temperature. 





945 Monadnock Block 








Whenever they are on the meat at the time 
of hatching their instinct guides them to the 
fat and less compact parts, into which they 
burrow. 

Growth is very rapid, and in less than two 
weeks they are nearly one-half inch in length 
and of the diameter of a medium-sized pin, 
or one 


twenty-second of an inch. The pointed 


end is where the minute jaws situated, 


blunt end is the tail. 


are 
while the 

In making the “skipping” motion they coil 
themselves on one side into a ring and grasp 
certain prominences of the posterior end with 
the mouth hooks, and then by suddenly let- 
ting go and straightening themselves out they 
are jerked a considerable distance. 

They do 


10 escape 


not skip much unless in effort 

disturbed they are 
nearly or quite grown; then they adopt this 
means of locomotion in order to spread them- 
selves, or in 


when until 


search of some secure fold or 


crack in which to undergo their transforma- 


tions. When they feel secure they become 
quiet and gradually shrink in length to about 


white, thin larva 
skins harden to a shelly brown crust. 
Within this case the 
breaks through the 
ening 


one-fifth of an inch, and the 


perfect fly is formed 


and end, and after hard- 


flits 
informs 


and darkening away where the 


odor of the meat her where to lay 
her eggs and begins the cycle of life anew. 
There are many generations of these flies 
Winter checks the 
but if the meat is kept in a moderately warm 
place it is not entirely suspended. 


the winter is passed in a fly state. 


in a season. breeding, 


As a rule 


These flies are not much if at all attracted 
to sugar, but smoked meats seem more at- 
tractive than fresh or simply salted meats. 


The flies are found around the vellow-wash 
tub, the odor of glue probably attracting 
them. 

Samples of “skippered” meats sent for in- 


vestigation to a prominent entomologist in 


August in boxes, swarms of flies escaped 


when the boxes were opened and myriads of 


skippers and puparia in all stages of develop- 


ment were discovered clustering around the 
bony ends of the meats, among the tendons 
and in the softer fat and the oil saturated 


folds of the canvas wrappers. The lean meat 
was never in any case penetrated, although 
eggs and small skippers were abundant on 
the surface, nor was the solid fat much dam- 
aged. 

The work of the skipper does not include 
putrescence or ill odors, and although a ham 
swarming externally with the various forms 
of an insect is the reverse of appetizing, yet 
a large part of it is still edible, though un- 
salable in its original shape. 

The life history of the insect, popularly 
presented, is as follows: It hibernates in the 
perfect state, hiding like the house fly in 
eracks and crevices in the building, and only 
becomes active when warm weather sets in. 
Usually they are first noticed around the 
canvasing room, and follow the pieces to the 
store room and deposit their eggs upon, or 
rather in, the folds of the wrappers or on a 
spot where the grease has penetrated. 

The fly is not active at night, but is able 

perform its life work in the obscurity of 
a partially darkened storeroom. These store- 
rooms, if absolutely dark, would probably ef- 
fectually exclude the pest. 

The fly may be found in all stages from 
May 1 to October 15 and even into November, 
but when exposed to severe and protracted 
cold the larvae, pupae and flies are killed. 

The flies speedily succumb to the fumes of 
burning sulphur, or pyrethrum powder burn- 
ing or in direct contact. 


Attempts to exclude and destroy the fly 


include screening windows and doors of 
smokehouses, canvas and store rooms, ete., 
with 24-to-the-inch wire mesh; fumigating 


with sulphur and whitewashing all the houses 
and rooms with whitewash and carbolic acid, 
effectually sealing up and killing all 
hibernating flies that might be hiding in these 


thus 
places. The meat skipper is difficult to guard 
and once in the building is hard to 
get rid of, partly because of the four stages 
eycle and its unusual ability to 
ordinary fly-destroying agents. 
Hot water and lye is fatal to the egg and 
sulphur fumigation to the fly. Infected hams 


against, 


in its life 
withstand 


(Continued on page 42.) 
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WAR TIME PHILOSOPHY 


In war time the panic spirit is pretty gen- 





erally prevalent. It is human nature to look 
dark 
But 


expectation a hope; it is 


on the side of to expect the 


make that 


things, 


worst. there is no need to 


not necessary to 
help along a bad thing. There is a bright 
side to every dark cloud, and the one who 
capitalizes that end of the situation is the 
one who generally comes out ahead. 

The bright side of the present dark cloud 
is America’s opportunity for commercial ad- 
vancement through the economic destruction 


to be wrought in Europe by the present war. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 
The world must be fed and the’ world inust 
be supplied with many things heretofore 
bought abroad, which America can supply, 
and much of which we must supply if they 
are to be had at all. 

Wherefore, instead of gloom the future 
should be one of brightness for American 
this 


recent 


business. Characteristic of winning 


spirit is the tone of a advertise- 
ment of one of The National Provisioner’s 
most 


prominent and most successful adver- 


tisers. No need to mention names; his ad- 
vertisements are famous wherever The Na- 


tional Provisioner is read. This advertiser 
agrees that it takes nerve to make improve- 
ments in dull times, but he calls attention to 
fact that both 


the successful business men 


and successful advertisers are not afraid to 
go ahead at such times. Instead of trimming 
their sails, they go out after the business, 
and get it! 

He 


enormous 


reminds us that we are harvesting 


crops and that the future lies 
bright ahead, and that the wise business man 
is taking advantage of this lull to get ready 
big 


And the one who is ready to handle the busi- 


for the boom which 


is surely coming. 
ness, and who keeps himself and his wares 
before the public by courageous and intelli- 
gent advertising is the one who will first 
the benefits. 
philosophy ! 


reap Pretty good war-time 


a 


COST OF TRADE SUPPLIES 
Inquiries have come to The National Pro- 
visioner since the beginning of the European 


war 


concerning many features of trade 


affected by war conditions. Trade supplies 
obtained from abroad are naturally affected, 
and there has been much speculation as to 
prospects for the future, especially as to 
spices and sugar, both used so largely in the 


provision trade. 


According to an eminent import statis- 
tician our $6,000,000 worth of spices come 
from lands not affected by the war, and 
consequently should not cost us any more 
than usual. As a matter of fact, other im- 
porting countries now engaged in war and 
possibly cut off from their spice imports, 
should turn more of this material to our 
shores, and the supply thus being enhanced 
the price to us certainly should not ad- 
vance. 

As to sugar, Germany being the greatest 
sugar producing and using country in the 
world, under present conditions we may ex- 
pect dearer sugar. In fact, it is here already. 
England uses even more sugar per capita 
than Germany, and her supply from there 
must now come from elsewhere—her colonies, - 
Dutch colonies, Cuba, ete. This is the situa- 


tion at this time. 


19 
COLD STORAGE BOGIE AGAIN 


Every time a new public official begins to 
get busy in office, among the first of his dis- 
coveries is the “cold storage bogie.” The lat- 
est victim of this hallucination is the new 
Attorney-General of New York State, James 
A. Parsons, who went into office on Septem- 
ber 1, succeeding an official who had had 
enough of politics and resigned to enter pri- 
vate law practice. Attorney-General Parsons 
got busy at once, and now announces that he 
has discovered the cause of high food prices 
in a “cold storage combination.” 

He charges that at least one food exchange 
and a large number of cold storage plants in 
New York City co-operated in a scheme to 
manipulate prices, that the prices of food- 
stuffs were higher when the larger quantities 
were stored; that the recent rise in prices 
was due to the manipulative organization of 
the combination, and that the war in Europe 
was simply used as a subterfuge. This is at- 
tested, it is asserted, by the fact that during 
the last two months millions of pounds of 
articles of food were hoarded in the ware- 
houses. Had these supplies been unloaded on 
the markets it would have sent the prices 
downward, he declares. 

He says that the rule for the last few years 
has been to store quantities of food largely 
in excess of the current demand and then to 
regulate the output in a manner which would 
apparently justify the soaring tendency. of 
prices. So he intends to make the parties to 
the alleged combination defendants in court 
proceedings for conspiracy, and promises to 
make known the names of the firms and 
others against whom he is to proceed in ad- 
vance of the bringing of the suits. He says 
that the way is clear, under the law, for the 
dissolution of the alleged food combine and 
the criminal prosecution of those who are 
parties to the alleged conspiracy to elevate 
prices. 

Mr. Parsons sees in legislation a possible 
solution of the difficulty of effectively dis- 
solving the alleged food combine. He pro- 
poses to urge legislation which will cut the 
limit of time for which foodstuffs may. be 
stored even lower than the time now speci- 
fied in the State law. 

He does not explain his idea of the result 
of emptying cold storage warehouses by law. 
Hie does not outline what would happen to a 
city of 4,000,000 people were its food stocks 
suddenly cut down to a hand-to-mouth sup- 
ply such as could be brought in from day to 
day. Neither does he surmise as to what 
prices such limited food supplies would ¢om- 
mand. He shows all the evidences of the 
first stage of the disease which has afflicted 
When he ponders 
the problem he may begin to recuperate, as 


so many public officials. 


others have. 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 


Louis 8. Fredericks, a well-known packer 
at Reading, Pa., died last week. 

Geo. H. Milligan and others of Charleston, 
8S. C., contemplate establishing two cotton- 
seed oil mills. 

The Albert Lea Packing Company, Albert 
Lea, Minn., has begun work on the enlarge- 
ment of its plant. 

The smokehouse slaughterhouse of 
Henry Fisher, 1862 Mellwood avenue, Louis- 


and 


ville, Ky., has been destroyed by fire. 

A cottonseed oil mill is to be erected at 
Pollocksville, N. C. J. 8S. Miller and others 
have already subscribed about $40,000 worth 
of stock. 

D. H. Marbury, C. R. Russell, W. B. Sims 
and others have incorporated the Marbury 
Oi & Company, Ala., 
with a capital stock of $6,500. 


Fertilizer Marbury, 


~~ —e-——_— 


HOG SUPPLY IS BELOW NORMAL. 

Dispatches from Washington state that the 
number of stock hogs in the United States 
on September | is estimated by the Bureau 
of Crop the Department of 
Agriculture as 100.8 per cent. on the num- 


Estimates of 
ber in the country a year ago. A year ago, 
however, the number was relatively short. 
Therefore the may re- 
garded as below a normal supply, but the 


present supply be 
downward tendency of numbers appears to 
have been checked. 

The percentage compared with a year ago 
in the important hog raising States, given 
in the order of their rank in estimated num- 
bers a year ago, is as follows: 
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Iowa, 95; Illinois, 100; Ohio, 99; Indiana, 
100; Texas, 110; 100; Nebraska, 
95; Georgia, 102; Missouri, 100; Mississippi, 
105; Minnesota, 92; North Carolina, 105; 
Michigan, 105; South Dakota, 96; Alabama, 
104; Pennsylvania, 102; Kansas, 95. 

It will that the 
compared with a year ago is almost entirely 
in the five States of Minnesota, Iowa, South 
Dakota, Nebraska Nearly all 
other States have the same or more than a 


Wisconsin, 


be observed decline as 


and Kansas. 
year ago. 

The condition as to health and quality of 
hogs is estimated as somewhat higher than 
either of the past two years, although slightly 


below the average of the past ten years. 
DG 


MEAT SUPPLY SCARCITY SHOWN. 

Official reports of the receipts of livestock 
at the chief packing centers of the country 
for the month of August and for the year to 
date indicate the extent of the domestic 
meat supply shortage. The figures are strik- 
ing evidence in connection with the question 
of high meat prices. In noting the deficiency 
it should also be remembered that the com- 
parisons are with a year which was much 
below preceding years in receipts, so that the 
decrease is a continuing one. 

Receipts of cattle at eight leading centers 
in August were 143,000 head less than a year 
ago. Hog marketing was 356,000 less, while 
sheep and lamb receipts were about 14,000 
greater. For the eight months of the year 
receipts of cattle at seven principal markets 
were 582,000 head less than for a like period 
of 1913. Hog marketing was 1,340,000 head 
below 


a year ago. Mutton receipts alone 
were greater, comparing with last year’s 


liquidation in fear of tariff losses on free 
wool, and show an increase of about 500,000 
compared to the eight months of 1913. 


A synopsis of the official reports of re- 
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ceipts for August, with totals compared, is as 
follows: 




















Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
CRICABO  .ccces 186,211 24,396 413,54 442,942 
Kansas Cily 164,134 10,910 116,525 111,396 
eee 74,310 *.... 138,150 365,182 
/ ae | ee 8 are 163,180 60,477 
St. Joseph 22, 762 2.561 £4,559 68,448 
moux City 20,782 S05 103,735 21,970 
St. Paul aS 37,947 9,514 3, 24,025 
Fort Worth ... 49,221 13,575 19,735 13,205 
T.. Aug., °14.. 661,664 61,761 1,105,460 1,107,645 
rl. Aug., °13.. $05,144 76,446 1,461,432 1,093,351 
For the eight months the receipts show as 
follows: 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Chicago ......1,488,341 280,938 4,323,483 3,374,317 
Kansas City 908,146 56,812 1,300,249 1,185,188 
GOR. sc cccces Otten *%.... 1,696,255 1,630,282 
Ce. BO. oc008 560.527 °*...... 1,696,187 567,904 
St. Joseph .... 174,978 16,351 1,040,049 548,939 
Sioux City 214,797 10,948 899,873 183,506 
St. Paul 230,872 82,473 951,160 244,928 
Tl. S mos., '14.4.104,492 7,735,064 
Tl. § mos., °13.4,686,394 7,245,517 
*Calves not separately reported. 


STOCKS OF PROVISIONS. 

Official reports of stocks of provisions at 
chief centers at the end of August stocks of 
lard and pork less than a month ago but in 
excess of a year ago. Stocks of cut meats 
were much below either last month or last 

















year. A synopsis of the official reports fol- 
lows: 
Pork, Barrels, 
Aug. 31, July 31, Aug. 31, 
1914. 1914. 1913. 
0 Re ee 72,354 84,534 53,640 
Kansas City 2,734 3,700 3,576 
CN crencecues 4,615 4,812 2,004 
Te See 6c 2,934 3,7 1,394 
Milwaukee ....... 7,609 11,402 4,378 
BOER cccvescese 90,246 108,216 65,082 
Lard, Tierces. 
a 195,301 222,464 158,341 
Kansas City 4,814 12,641 
ee 6,169 10,575 
St. Joseph ....... 9,504 9,032 
Milwaukce ...... 4,489 5,860 
Fetal wc vcscoess 210,943 247,440 196,449 
Cut Meats, Lbs. 
CHRIEED .cccceedcs $6,254,652 95,867,921 109,778,227 
Kansas City . 25,739,200 30,322,400 37,921,900 
CN occ wsecces 30,515,945 39,279,471 42,791,521 
SE. Fasegh «oc veces 22,774,167 27,393,403 
Milwankee ...... 15,928,266 14,683,550 
Total ..cccccce 171,256,103 204,172,225 232,568,601 
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FOR PURCHASING DEPARTMENTS 


IMPROVED CATCH BASIN METHODS. 

The revolution in grease-saving methods 
available through the introduction in this 
country of the Schilling system, brought over 
from Germany, is already marked. Many 
concerns in the meat industry, both large 
and small, have put in these new catch basin 
improvements, and the results are easily 
shown to be of great value. Some results re- 
ported by the U. S. Sanitary Effluents Sepa- 
rating Apparatus, Ine., the American com- 
pany, are of the greatest interest to those 
seeking further economies in their business. 
They are as follows: 

An apparatus, size § x 5 x 4 feet, was in- 
stalled by a big packer in New York, to take 
waste water after passing through their old 
form catch basin. An analysis, dated April 
17, 1914, of their waste water after passing 
through our apparatus shows: Water, 99.58 
per cent.; fat, 0.018 per cent. 

The same apparatus, installed so as to get 
all their waste water direct and separate, 
shows analysis under date of April 25, 1914, 
of waste water taken after passing through 
the apparatus: Grease, 0.03 per cent.; im- 
purities, 0.54 per eent. 

The analysis of the tallow taken from the 
apparatus installed as above, shows as fol- 
lows (rendered tallow): Moisture at 100 
degs. C., 0.53 per cent.; insoluble matter (in 
cold gasolene), 0.40 per cent.; titre (by stand- 
ard Washington method adopted by the Asso- 
ciation of Official Agricultural Chemists), 
44.30 degs. C.; free fatty acid, 1.64 per cent. 

One of the largest packinghouses in Amer- 
ica, which has adopted this new system for 
all of its plants and subsidiary companies, 
after testing this apparatus for more than 
six months, says: 

“In reference to the above tests would say 
that we are now running this basin, which is 
x 5x 4 feet, for the past three weeks with- 
out cleaning out same in any way whatever, 
and the water in same at all times has been 
odorless and the fat has been sweet and prac- 
tically free from dirt, thereby doing away 
with considerable work in cleaning catch 
basin and handling additional fat and elim- 
inating entirely all the disagreeable odors 
generally resulting from the use of ordinary 
catch basins. Might say here that the above 
analyses were drawn by a representative of 
Stilwell & Gladding and made by them, and 
the tallow being tested for free fatty acid 
showed a percentage of 1.64, and could be 
used at least in a grade higher tallow than 
we are using at present.” 

°, 
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MOTOR TRUCK FOR WAR USE? 

Should Greece be drawn into the European 
war, the Kissel Motor Car Company will 
have the distinction of being the first Ameri- 
can manufacturers to supply a fleet of motor 
trucks for use in the greatest war of the 
world’s history. His Excellency, Agamem- 
Grecian Minister to the 
United States, has placed his official signa- 
ture on an order for fifty 114-ton KisselKar 
trucks to be delivered in New York for tran- 
sit to Greece the middle of September. The 
Kissel factory has put on an extra night 
force of men to fulfill its contract. 

The trucks are intended for the commis- 
sary department of the Greek army. Greece 
is evidently determined to be fully prepared 
for any eventuality, whether it be merely 
localized Warfare against the Turks, or a 
broader participation in the general Euro- 
pean struggle. 

The order is especially interesting on ac- 
count of. the important part which motor- 
driven vehicles are already playing in the 


non Schliemann, 


war. In fact, aside from the sensational 
operations of air craft, there is no new fea- 
ture of the modern plan of warfare attract- 
ing more attention than the work of motor 
trucks. 

The contract was awarded after a lively 
competition. The chasses of the trucks are 
standard in every respect, the same as are 
being used in many branches of American 
Each truck weighs 4,400 pounds, 
has a tread of 57% inches, a wheel base of 
132 inches and a 36 horse-power motor with a 
4¥,-inch bore and 5%4-inch stroke. The tires 
are solid. It is equipped with a standard 
stake body with 10 x 5.5 clear loading space. 


~~ 


COMMERCIAL SITUATION AND WAR. 


(Continued from page 16.) 


business. 


of their domestic debtors. But in concen- 
trating in the banks’ hands a large number 
of foreign accounts (bills) which should be 
discountable by them at the Federal Reserve 
banks, a great relief may be obtained by 
those banks in mobilizing accounts which 
otherwise might remain stationary. Then, 
these foreign accounts, which in the aggre- 
gate will mean a large amount, will also 
assist in creating direct international bank- 
ing relations which are so necessary to this 
country at this moment. 

There is no doubt that merchants in all 
countries, who formerly refused to accept 
drafts and insisted on buying only on open 
account, will be willing to accommodate their 
creditors under such calamitous circum- 
stances to all, debtors and creditors. It will 
be a great relief for them also, permitting 
the cash received from their sales to be used 
in buying new supplies of merchandise, which 
cannot be had anywhere except for cash. 
Otherwise, if they are expected to devote 
their cash receipts to meeting former obliga- 
tions they will be unable to buy at all, be- 
cause new credit has still to be created, and 
no one will sell, except for cash, under pres- 
ent conditions. 

Accepted Drafts. 

As to accounts represented by accepted 
drafts, they, too, should be extended, both by 
the drawer and by the banks, when they have 
been discounted. Otherwise there will be a 
tremendous amount of protested bills of ex- 
change coming back and creating a serious 
domestic situation. Banks cannot carry over- 
due drafts and must demand drawers to re- 
fund their money; something utterly im- 
possible. The new drafts taking the place of 
the overdue ones may be rediscounted by the 
Federal Reserve banks and further assist in 
creating foreign credit balances to strengthen 
the resources of American banking abroad. 

To accomplish this no new money is neces- 
sary, and certainly no gold is to leave the 
country to carry it through, except that the 
portion paid to the agencies of foreign banks 
might be exported, but that is a right they 
may now exercise, and no new privilege 
would be granted them. 

What has to be done, whether we wish to 
do it or not, is better done cheerfully. We 
shall gain a good deal by assisting our own 
debtors in the hour of need. Otherwise. they 
will not pay, no matter how they are pressed. 
Every country is putting locks and keys on 


‘ahead of schedule time. 


its gold, and further embarrassing the trade. 
But it is no time now to try to convince any- 
one that it is of no real use, and, to protect 
the national hoard in all places, the most un- 
wise and unsound provisions will be en- 
forced. 

Embargo on the export of specie, punishing 
violations with prison, issue of inconvertible 
paper, etc., has already been decreed in many 


cases, and the wisest step we can take is to 
make the best of it—giving the whole world 
a relief that will keep it going. 

Many of the accounts extended may never 
be paid—that cannot be helped. If they are 
bad they are not going to become worse; but 
many may improve by simply having time 
within which conditions may materially 
change for the better. 
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SUSPENSION OF DEBT PAYMENT. 

Measures for relieving the financial strain 
caused by the war have been adopted by many 
European countries, and other countries as 
well. They are usually called moratoriums, a 
word new to almost everybody until this war 
began. Following is a summary of the mora- 
toriums proclaimed in various countries so far 
as reported, it being noted that some were 
of shorter duration than others. The follow- 
ing countries have proclaimed moratoriums: 

United Kingdom, thirty days extension on 
all acceptances and accounts over £5 (with 
some exceptions) contracted previous to Au- 
gust 4; on August 31, extended for another 
thirty days. 

France, for thirty days to August 31. 

Algeria (the French moratorium is effective 
here). 

Russia, for two months from July 25. 

Norway, for one month. 

Bulgaria, for three months. 

Egypt, until September 15. 

Cyprus. 

Italy. 

Sweden. 

Denmark, on foreign debts, two months. 

Switzerland, suspension of judicial proceed- 
ings in recovering payments maintained. 

Turkey, Wiener. Bank. Verein, Russian 
Bank and Deutsche Bank have suspended cash 
payments. 

Brazil, bank holiday August 4 to 15. 

Argentina, thirty days. 

Ecuador, thirty days. 

In some countries the application of the 
moratorium is more restricted than in others. 
The probabilities are that those about to ex- 
pire will be extended. 

epliinaaess 
A MOTOR TRUCK RACE. 


Perfect scores were made by twelve of the 
twenty-four entries in a motor truck race held 
in Southern California last week. The first 
of these to finish was a KisselKar 31% tonner 
driven by O. L. Kern. 

The run was from Los Angeles to River- 
side and return over a 204-mile course, and 
was considered a grilling test of efficiency and 
durability. In its comment the Los Angeles 
Times says: “The worst roads in four coun- 
ties were picked for the contest, but practically 
every truck finished on its own power hours 
Deep sandy ruts, 
rough detours and soft stretches were all coy- 
ered without the use of gig boards, shovels or 
other means of assistance.” 
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** ICE -AND REFRIGERATION 


NEW CORPORATIONS. 

Tahlequah, Okla—R. A. Deum, H. Wur- 
dack and I. R. Kelso have imcorporated the 
Tahlequah Ice and Fuel. Company with a cap- 
ital stock: of $5,000. 

Clinton, Tenn.—The Cumberland Power 
and Ice Company has been incorporated by 
J. P. Stanton, Sam Watts, E. M. Beasley and 
others with a capital stock of $25,000. 


_ ge 


ICE NOTES. 

Demopolis, Ala.—A refrigerating plant will 
be installed by John C. Webb & Sons. 

Charleston, S. C.—Geo. H. Milligan and 
others contemplate establishing an ice plant. 

Handsboro, Miss.—A. R. Martinolich con- 
templates the building of an ice plant. 

Gilbertown, Ala.—The Jackson Specialty 
Company contemplate the installation of a 
cold storage room for meats, 12 x 16 feet. 

Hopkins, Mo.—An ice plant is to be erected 
for the Hopkins Electric Light and Ice Com- 
pany. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The Jersey Farm and Dairy 
Company will build a 
building. 

North Truro, Mass.—The North Truro Cold 
Storage Plant was destroyed by fire with a 
loss of $40,000. 

Long Beach, Miss.—A 12-ton ice plant will 
be built for the Long Beach Distilled 
Company. 

Okolona, Miss. 
Okolona Ice Factory will be increased from 
10 to 25 tons when they enlarge their plant. 

Abita Springs, La.—The installation of a 
6-ton ice plant is being contemplated by the 
Abita Springs Light and Power Company. 

Lakeland, Fla. 
ing station 


two-story storage 


Ice 


The daily capacity of the 


The erection of a pre-cool- 
is being contemplated by the 
Southern Utilities Company of Jacksonville 
Donaldsville, Ga.—City votes on September 
29 on $10,000 bonds for the establishment 
of an ice and cold storage plant. 
Boston, Mass.—The authorized capital of 


the Commonwealth Ice & Cold Storage Com- 
pany has been increased from $1,000,000 to 
$1,500,000. 

Moundsville, W. Va—A _ building to be 
erected for the State Specialty Company at 
10th street and Lockwood avenue, 
clude cold storage plant. 

Yoakum, 
plant 


will in- 


Tex.—An ice and cold storage 
will be installed by the Creamery 
Dairy Company. It is estimated the cost will 
be $10,000. 

Ocala, Fla.—The city votes on October 27 
on $55,000 bonds for the construction of an 
ice plant and equipment and enlargement of 
the electrie light plant. 

Lynchburg, Va.—Walker & Mosby are pro- 
moting the organization of a company to 
build an ice and cold storage plant and to 
supply the needs of the Southern Railway. 

St. Petersburg, Fla.—A refrigerating plant 
and the dry hardening system will be in- 
stalled by Neff & Gilbert in their ice cream 
factory. They also contemplate installing 
equipment to cool 5,000 quarts of milk daily. 

o— 
COLD STORAGE LEGISLATION. 

The following article on cold storage and 
cold storage legislation by the food commis- 
sioner of New Jersey, one who a couple of 
years ago was zealous in securing the re- 
strictive cold storage measure in that State, 
deserves the commendation of all fair-minded 
men, says “Ice and Refrigeration.” It is evi- 
dently the opinion of an official after prac- 
tical experience and intimate observance of 
the conditions surrounding the commercial 
cold storage of food products. 

His declaration that “there is no good rea- 
son for the ten months’ limit in New Jer- 
sey,” and that “there is no real necessity 
for fixing a time limit for storage to protect 
public health,” meet with opposition 
from those who have not studied the ques- 
tion fully, but all will approve his remarks 
about “popular prejudice 
food 


will 


against cold stored 


which has no foundation in fact.” as 


well as his appeal for uniformity and un- 
reasonableness in cold storage legislation. 

The article, as presented before the Na- 
tional Conference of Uniform State Laws, on 
the “Need of a Federal Cold Storage Act,” by 
H. B. Fitz-Randolph, food commissioner of 
New Jersey, is as follows: 

The cold storage industry as applied to 
food products, while of comparatively recent 
origin, has already become a necessity. It is 
an industry which has greatly benefited the 
consuming public, both by conserving perish- 
able foods and by lengthening the season of 
such foods. 


A very large proportion of the foods held 
in cold storage get into interstate commerce 
and therefore properly come within the juris- 
diction of the federal government. There- 
fore, if any laws regulating cold storage are 
needed, a federal law should be enacted. 
There are cold storage laws now in force in 
a number of States. Some are excellent; 
others contain provisions which are bad, in 
that they place burdensome restrictions on a 
legitimate industry without corresponding 
benefit to the consumer. 

The greatest objection which can be made 
to the cold storage laws of the different 
States is their lack of uniformity, and the 
promotion of uniformity in State laws will 
be one of the most beneficial results of a 
federal law, when enacted. The varying time 
limits of storage in different States are the 
cause of considerable confusion. In New 
Jersey eggs may be kept in storage for ten 
months, but when removed at the end of 
that time they may not legally be sold in 
Pennsylvania, where the time limit is only 
nine months. But these eggs may safely be 
sent to North Dakota, where the time limit 
is twelve months. Beef, which may be stored 
in New Jersey for ten months, cannot be 
taken to Pennsylvania after it has been kept 
in storage four months, because the Penn- 
svlvania limit for beef intended for sale in 
that State is four months. But the Penn- 
sylvania dealers may ship into New Jersey 
and sell beef which they have kept in storage 
in their own State for ten months. If beef 
which has been stored in New Jersey for 
ten months is good food in New Jersey, there 
is no reason to suppose that when it crosses 
the river into Pennsylvania it will suddenly 
hecome bad; and if the same beef can safely 
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IN AMMONIA 
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AMMONIA 


own production, thoroughly 


PURITY IS ESSENTIAL 


BOWER BRAND ANHYDROUS 


is made from pure Aqua Ammonia of our 
i refined and 
purified. Send for Free Book and Calendar. 


ATLANTA: Manufacturers’ Warehouse 'Co. 
BALTIMORE: Joseph S. Wernig. 
BOSTON: 120 Milk St., Chas. P: Duffee. 


For Refrigerating and Ice Making. Because BUFFALO: Keystone Transfer Co.; J. W. 
nothing will reduce the profits of your ues 
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CINCINNATI: Pan Handle Storage Warehouse. 

CLEVELAND: General Cartage & Storage Co., 
Henry Bollinger. 

DETROIT: Riverside Storage & Cartage Co., 
Newman Bros., Inc. 

DALLAS: Oriental Oil Co. 

HAVANA: O. B. Cintas, 

INDIANAPOLIS: Railroad Transfer Co. 
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MEMPHIS: Patterson Transfer Co. 
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NEWARK: American Oil & Supply Co. 

NEW ORLEANS: Chas. F. Rantz. 

NEW YORK: Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co., Shipley Construction & Supply Co. 

NORFOLK: Nottingham & Wrenn Co. 

OKLAHOMA CITY: O. K. Transfer & Storage Co. ~ 

PITTSBURGH: Pennsylvania Transfer Co. 

PROVIDENCE: Rhode Island Warehouse Co. 

ROCHESTER: Shipley Construction & Supply Co. 

SALT LAKE CITY: Utah Soap Co. 

ST. LOUIS: Pilsbry-Becker Engineering & Sup- 
ply Co. 

ST. PAUL: R. B. Whitacre & Co. 

SAN ANTONIO: Oriental Oil Oo. 

SAN FRANCISCO: United Iron Works. 

SAVANNAH: Benton Transfer Co.; R. Zuck, Jr. 
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TOLEDO: Moreton Truck & Storage Co. 

WASHINGTON: Littlefield, Alvord & Co. 
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be sold after twelve months’ storage in North 
Dakota, there is no good reason for the ten 
months’ limit in New Jersey. 

The weight of evidence seems to show that 
almost all food products, if properly prepared 
for cold storage, can be held for longer periods 
of time without becoming unwholesome than 
is commercially economical. There is, there- 
fore, no real necessity for fixing a time limit 
for storage to protect the public health. 

The cold storage legislation at present in 
force is the result of a popular prejudice 
against cold stored food, which has no 
foundation in fact but has been fostered by 
the marketing methods heretofore in vogue, 
which have prevented the consumer from 
knowing that he was getting cold storage 
Prejudice dies hard, and it will take 
years of education to eradicate this. No 
article can be marketed in a manner involv- 
ing deception without coming into general 
disrepute. This is well illustrated in the 
case of oleomargarine, a perfectly wholesome 
and proper food, which is avoided by a great 
many people because it has been, and still 
is, constantly offered for sale as butter. When 
cold stored foods are sold for what they 
really are, the purchasing public will pur- 
chase cold storage foods strictly on their 
merits, and this, I believe, will result in great 
benetit to the industry. 

Five years ago we knew very little about 
cold storage. We have still much to learn, 
but one fact has been well established. The 
quality of an article of food depends not 
nearly so much on the time it has been 


food. 


stored—proper conditions of storage being as- 
sured—as on its condition when placed in 


storage and on the treatment it receives after 
it comes out. Inspection is not enough. In 
order that the present enormous waste of 
good food, due to improper methods of prepa- 
ration for storage, may be checked, a wide- 
spread campaign of education must be in- 
augurated. Much has already been accom- 
plished along educational lines by the govern- 
ment, but a large part of the supervision 
necessarily devolves on the States. 

All of the cold storage laws provide that 
goods which enter cold storage shall be 
marked with the date of entry. Most of 
them also require the date of removal to be 
marked on them or the packages containing 
them. The iatter date is the more important 
of the two. It may be of interest to the pur- 
chaser of cold storage food to know when it 
went into storage. He is certainly entitled 
to know it if he wants to, but it is very im- 
portant that he should know the date when 
it came out, because this will enable him to 
draw some conclusions as to its quality at 
the time of purchase. 

In some of the State laws, such as the New 
Jersey law, it is further required that if 
foods have been stored in other States the 
date of original entry into storage shall also 
appear on the package. Our experience has 
shown that it is absolutely impossible to 
enforce this provision. We cannot go to 
Kansas, or Minnesota, or Illinois, or Texas, 
and compel the warehousemen there to mark 
their crates of eggs to comply with our law. 

(Concluded on page 35.) 
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SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE _IN -CANNED - GOODS 


Statement of Present and Prospective Market Conditions 
By E. A. Thayer, Commercial Agent, Department of ‘Commerce, ; .’: 
(Continued from last week.) 


[EDITOR'S NOTE.—The special report of Mr. 
Thayer on the canned goods trade in South America 
is summarized iu this series of articles, omitting mat- 
ter pertaining exclusively to fruits and vegetables ex- 
cept where these indicate general conditions better 
than packinzhouse products. The stoppage of exports 
from Europe for several months to come makes this re- 
port by a recognized authority on the subject who has 
Wast finished a tour of investigation, unusually valu- 
able to American canned goods manufacturers desiring 
to gain a foothold in South America.] 


Ecuador. 
The increase in Ecuador’s trade in canned 
goods is slow from year to year, and no great 


change can be looked for in this line of goods. 
The prices of canned goods, in comparison 
with fresh meats, vegetables, and fruits are 
very high, and while the population totals 
1,500,000 not more than 10 per cent. may be 
termed consumers. The Indians form about 
80 per cent. of the total population. Their 
daily wage 1uns from 10 to 30 cents, with 
an average of not more than 15 cents per 
day. 
with 


They live on corn, barley and potatoes, 
little or no meat. Fresh vegetables, 
fruits and meats are abundant and reason- 
able in price the entire year. Outside of the 
e«anned goods consumed by foreign residents, 
hotels and natives who have traveled the use 
of such goods is very limited, and is regard- 
ed more in the light of a luxury than a 
mecessity. 

In the future Ecuador should become a pro- 
ducer of canned goods. There is a pineapple 
canning factory under construction at pres- 
ent, and no doubt other factories will follow. 
Manufacturers of canning machinery should 
keep in touch with Ecuadorian importers to 
secure this trade for the United States. 

The United States should enjoy a larger 
share of the present trade in canned goods, 
but one of the main difficulties in obtaining 
it is the question of credit. American ex- 
porters who grant credit in Ecuador usually 
allow 60 days after delivery of goods, where- 
as European houses grant 6 months and often 
longer. The importer selling in the country 
must extend credit of 6 to 8 months and yet 
must meet his own obligations at the end of 
60 days. As a matter of fact, the time that 
the importer is out of the use of his money 
Gs still longer, as he can not always sell at 
once. 

Importing in Ecuador is mainly done 
through local agents or commission men for 
account of the importer. In many cases the 
business is so small that it would not in- 
terest the manufacturer to deal direct with 
the importer. Ecuador is looking forward to 
the opening of the Panama Canal with much 
interest. and will derive great benefit from it. 

The freight rates on canned meats from 
New York to Ecuador are 85 cents per 100 
pounds or 47 cents per cubic foot; on other 
canned goods the rate is 67 cents per 100 
pounds or 37 cents per cubic foct. The rates 
from European ports are slightly lower. The 
freight rates on canned goods from Guaya- 
quil to Quito run from $1.58 to $1.98 per 100 
pounds. The heavy cost on goods for Quito 
ds in the extra handling and cartage in Guaya- 
quil. as there is no custom house in the city 
of Quito. 

The imports of canned meats into Ecuador 
for 1910 are shown in the table that follows: 


Countries of Origin. Value 
Se MED 6 5005s ous be cease doetes $24,148 
UR jn. » as sito. 46d ee wearers 3,656 
SE Po cecrveweeencdcwtm ener eude 7,688 
eS rote e rk te 4,302 
WOGMEO. os cbt sSeck sheds alk damdwis 7,081 
BE cic.en can tee vegans hed ynenns 1,838 
NN ois 63 «gaisienitlag ON bon ones tides 431 
BE Di ood anss.ct ctbas aeeeaheeewes 1,780 
WU Ls ats cathe Co cume sca wee Ue tbee<\a 268 
PND oad 4 sti cad ate ime hns 12 

ME oc oc ulahaie a ends ase oO Gauiwd ata $51,204 


Panama. 

In relation to area and population Panama 
consumes large quantities of canned goods of 
all descriptions. The population of the Re- 
public is about 375,000, and the imports of 
canned and preserved goods of all kinds in 
1911 were valued at $804,210. In 1912 the 
imports for the first nine months amounted 
to $556,292, indicating a considerable falling 
compared with the previous year. 
These figures do not include the imports of 
the Canal Commission for use in the Canal 
Zone, but the falling off above noted is largely 
due to the reduction of the number of em- 
ployees working on the canal, who, notwith- 
standing the commissary privilege, purchased 
many articles in the cities of Panama and 
Colon. 


off as 


in general have not 
been very good for some time, and there has 
been much discussion of the conditions that 
will obtain after the canal is opened. If 
Panama should become a free port it would 
of necessity become a great distributing cen- 
ter for Pacific ports both north and south 
that would not be called at by through steam- 
ers. A large trade in ship supplies will also 
be built up. 

Imports of canned goods are shown in the 
following table: 


Business conditions 





First 9 
months, 
From 1912. 1912. 

NIE Goxinwe se xa copes $114,195 $28,533 
MEE «carn & se chan Kaley He eacen 1,420 
Frere 6,617 3,674 
China and Japan........ 12,875 7,929 
EE: wanicwechsse cess ens 18,932 15,193 
United States ........:. 297,946 178,102 
SE, oh anuks do acotaname’ 33,000 32,578 
Great Britain .......... 273,777 249,370 
Spanish America ....... 1,152 1,630 
| AB eer eee 23,358 14,297 
ee 22,358 23,566 
EE iccvcatnccaauee $804,210 $556,292 


A table giving detailed import statistics 
for 1911 follows: 
Canned meats, all kinds: 





CUI aig ora. 3 5605 Fos sa waetion ent $6,046 
WON logo ve6 5 ca qvetgeincard serous 2,012 
China and Japan.......0...-....05- 10,000 
Span isis dom ode ee eb eld eo wesc’ 11,150 
RSMSOEE TOUUNOD cote s Reb ees Se reewess 137,985 
DMS co xtowsn re ecbeanendsescancs 17,325 
i ee epee Sener 26,970 
pO. RET eee acer Teer 6,283 
Spanish America ...........-.-+00-- 341 
- gaa Ren ene se $218,112 
Oleomargarine: 
ee eee See eee $1,810 
PL, cv ccocecucnsercetevoceeerees 218 
United Stateg (..022 5. . 202. vee ne tee gee 21,557 
Gromt Brisas ...i6s. cccccesdscowsle 30,004 
ELPA AL AE! s»- $53,589 
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‘ * Paraguay. 

/Thé ‘annual imports of canned goods into 
Paraguay amount to about $150,000 American 
currency, of which the United States supplies 
probably 15 to 20 per cent. The trade is 
growing, though the purchasing class is small. 
There are no canneries in the country, and 
therefore no exports. The imports consist of 
salmon, sardines, herrings-and_ other fish; 
peaches, pears, plums, apricots, raisins, cur- 
rants and prunes; peas, beans, tomatoes and 
asparagus; breakfast foods; biscuits, cake 
and plum pudding; condensed and malted 
milk and meats. 

There is litthe demand for canned meats, 
as fresh meat is plentiful. Salmon is im- 
ported mainly from the United States and 
Great Britain, and the sardines and other 
fish come from France, Spain and Italy. In 
all Latin America the people are fond of sar- 
dines and other fish preserved in sauces of 
various kinds in place of olive oil alone. To- 
mato sauce is a favorite, and another is “es- 
cabeche,” which is made by adding vinegar, 
pepper, salt and spices to the hot oil in which 
the fish have been cooked. 


Peru. 


There are no canning factories in Peru, and 
while considerable quantities of canned goods 
are imported, probably not more than 10 per 
cent. of the population of 3,600,000 are con- 
sumers of canned goods. The Indian popula- 
tion, which forms the major portion of the 
total, lives on dried and frozen potatoes, 
dried beans, maize, dried mutton and similar 
foods. 

The imports of canned goods in 1913, ex- 
clusive of the port of Iquitos, for which de- 
tailed figures were not available, amounted to 
$493,235, of which the United States sup- 
plied $125,234. Imports of canned and pre- 
served foods through the port of Iquitos 
amount annually to about $350,000, of which 
the United States furnishes about 25 per 
cent. 

The United States leads in preserved fish, 
shellfish and vegetables in oil or water; in 
canned meats; in canned fruits in water, 
brandy, syrup, or their own juice, and in 
canned ham. According to the 1912 statistics, 
the United States is second only to Great 
Britain as a source of condensed milk. Italy 
leads in olive oil, in tin or glass, and other 
food oils; in sauces, mostly tomato, and in 
escabeche (fish or game in a vinegar sauce). 
Great Britain leads in jams, marmalades, 
sweets and candies, in extract of beef, and 
in condensed or preserved milk. Germany 
leads in butter and in fish in tin, earthen- 
ware and glass. Portugal leads in olives in 
vinegar or brine in containers other than bar- 
rels and in sardines in tin. 

American canned goods are in evidence in 
all of the groceries and restaurants, and 
many of the stores feature them, particularly 
canned meats, fruits and vegetables. The 
window displays are good and very attract- 
ive. Sales of canned goods increase steadily 
from year to year, notwithstanding the 
abundance of fresh vegetables, fruits and 
meat. Peru for many years to come will be 
essentially a mining country, and the bulk 
of the canned goods will continue to be sold 
in the mining and rubber districts. 

After paying duties, landing and ware- 
house charges, freight handling, and delivery, 

(Continued: on page 42.) 
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PROVISIONS AND LARD ~ 


WEEKLY: REVIEW 


All articles under this head are quoted by the barrel, except lard, which is quoted by the hundredweight in tierces, pork and beef by 


Trading Unsettled—Prices Weak—Stocks Dis- 
appointing—Hog Conditions Good—Small 
Gain in Hog Totals. 

The interest in the hog product market 
continues at a low ebb, and transactions are 
very limited in forward deliveries. From 
time to time there have been rather irregular 
fluctuations in price, the result of moderate 
orders coming on to an empty market, these 
orders having undue influence on values. 
Speculative interest in the market has, nat- 
urally, been small owing to the general feel- 
ing there has been against high prices for 
meats and food-stuffs, and as yet there has 
been but little stimulus or the market from 
foreign demand. 

The absence of active export interest con- 
tinues to be shown in the small shipments 
from Atlantic ports during the week. The 
shipments of all meats the past week were 
barely five million pounds, and the shipments 
of lard only 4,579,000 lbs. Compared with 
last year there has been a marked falling off 
in the movement during the past few weeks. 
The exports since August 3 show a decrease 
of eight million pounds of meats compared 
with last year, and in lard there has been a 
decrease of nine million pounds. This falling 
off reflects the influence of the war conditions 
and the absence of continental demand, which 


is becoming more and more apparent from 
week to week. 

The stocks of product reported this month 
were somewhat disappointing compared wich 
last month. In view of the heavy falling off 
of the movement of hogs early in August, it 
was expected that there would be a very 
marked decrease in all kinds of product for 
the month. The falling off in stocks of pork 
of all kinds was 16,000 bbls. at the five lead- 
ing points, and the decrease in lard 37,000 
tes. The decrease in all meats for the month 
was 33,000,000 Ibs. The total stocks of prod- 
uets at the five leading points of accumula- 


tion are now 61,000,000 Ibs. less than last 
year. A year ago at this time the stocks of 


product at the same points showed a decrease 
for the month of August of 6,000 bbls. of 
pork, while there was an increase of 7,000 tes. 
of lard, but a decrease in the total stocks of 
meats of 34,000,000 Ibs. The stocks as shown 
at Chicago, Milwaukee, Kansas City, South 
Omaha, and St. Joseph, referred to above, 
compare as follows: 


Sept. 1, Aug. 1, Sept. 2, 
1914. 1914. 1913. 

Mess Pork, bris.... $1,058 35,690 13,018 
Other Pork, bris.... 59,188 72,526 52,044 
. hh. cae,” O,... 185,831 218,592 141,868 
Other Lard, tes.... 25,062 29,848 59,413 
S. P. Hains, lbs.... 40,810,192 51,013,112 53,011,740 
S. P. S’'d Haims, Ibs. 19,480,664 20,739,996 21,622,160 
Ss. P. Pienices, Ibs.. 11,086.615 13,566,533 20,885,289 


the barrel or tierce, and hogs by the hundredweight. 


S. I. Bellies, Ibs.. 13,052,210 15,843,716 23,230,672 
S. P. Shoulders, Ibs. 489,191 1,055,926 1,285nRs 
1D). S. Shoulders, Ibs. 754,844 1,108,225 1,720,265 
Sh. Rib Sides, lbs. 14,421,965 15,029,986 17,504,085 
Ex, Sh. R, Sides, Ibs. 5,271,857 5,577,328  8,834,22@ 
Sh. Clear Sides, Ibs. 433.883 914,588 1,318,852 
Ex. Sh. Cl’r S., lbs. 11,627,608 9,354,946 1 ; 
LD. S. Bellies, lbs... 25,824,896 31,695,367 31,798;23B 
Short F. Backs, Ibs. §,468,072 12,708,409 14,474,300 
Other Meats, Ibs... 19,534,626 26,472,319 17,710,256 


Total Meats, Ibs....171,235,103 204,172,225 232,568,605 


An interesting statement has recently beem 
issued by the Agricultural Department, show- 
ing the average prices in the United States 
paid to producers of live stock, on the dates 


given. The statement follows: 
August 15, July 
Item. 1914. 1913. 1912. 1911. 19T4 
Hogs, 100 Ibs...... $8.11 $7.79 $7.11 $6.54 $7.T2 
Beef cattle, Ibs..... 6.47 5.91 5.37 439 638 
Veal calves, Ibs.... 8.08 7.53 6.62 5.938 T.S@ 
a Se 4.87 432 4.26 398 £75 
eG: . TBs e660 6.23 5.50 5.60 5.25 6.55 
Chickens, Ibs........ 13.10 12.80 .... .-. 18.40 
eee 7 15.80 18.80 16.00 18.50 
Horses, each ...... 20 140.70 142.00 140.80 137.68 
Milch cows, each... 54.80 46.10 42.30 59.7 





The week’s packing returns showed a smalE 
falling off compared with the preceding week, 
but the total was slightly in excess of. the 
corresponding time last year. The slaughter~ 
for the week was 381,000 compared with #28)- 
000 the preceding week, 372,000 a year ago, 
and the grand aggregate since March | has 
11,492,000 compared with 13,187,000 @ 
vear ago, a decrease of 1,695,000. 


been 
In view of 
this very material decrease in the packing 
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perfect and economical working of your system demands 


= that 
used 
pure 
from 


the 
be 
and dry—free 


ammonia 
absolutely 


all foreign sub- 
stances and 
condensible 


non- 
gases. 
To be positiveiy sure 
on these vital points 
always use Armour’s 
‘Anhydrous Ammo- 
nia. 
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this season, the figures of stocks at the lead- 
ing cities, shown above, are parti¢ularly in- 
teresting, and suggestive of the effect of the 
high prices on domestic and foreign consump- 
tion. Since November 1 the total decrease in 
provision exports has been 38,000,000 lbs. of 
meats and 135,000,000 lbs. of lard, which will, 
to a certain extent, explain the fact that the 
stocks do not show a much smaller total, con- 
sidering the lighter packing. 

The Government’s annual report of the 
number of hogs for fattening in the country, 
and the condition of hogs compared with nor- 
ma], was issued this week for September 1. 
The figures on the number of stock hogs were 
somewhat disappointing, not showing 
much of an increase as had been hoped for, 
but the average condition of the hogs was 
very good, and showed the better physical 
condition and the greater freedom from hog 
cholera this year. The number for fattening 
was reported at 100.8 per cent. of last year 
and the condition 93.4 per cent. against 89.8 
a year ago. 

On Thursday the market was active and 
weak, with at times heavy selling of contracts. 
Prices declined sharply, closing unsettled near 
the low point of the day. 

LARD.—The market was steady early in 
the week, but with the sharp break in west- 
* ern contracts quotations were lowered with 
trading moderate. City Steam, 9%4@91,c. 


as 


nom.; Middle West, $9.70@9.80 nom.; West- 
ern, $9.70@9.80; refined Continent $11.10 
nom.; South American, $11.70 nom.; Brazil, 


kegs, $12.70; compound lard, 81%4@8%e. 

PORK.—The market was unsettled with 
the lower markets at the west, but trade was 
light. Mess is quoted $24@24.50 nom.; clear, 
$23@26 nom.; family, $27@29. 

BEEF.—Stocks are very small and prices 
are firmly held at full figures. Quoted: 
Family, $30@32 nom.; mess, $23@24 nom.; 
packet, $25@26 nom.; extra India mess, $40 
@45 nom. 





SEE PAGE 39 FOR LATER MARKETS. 











EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS. 

Exports of hog products from New York 
reported up to Wednesday, September 9, 1914: 

BACON .—-Colon, Panama, 21,094 lbs.; Cura- 
cao, Leeward Islands, 299 lbs.; Gibraltar, 
Spain, 11,000 lbs.; Glasgow, Scotland, 68,286 
lbs.; Hamilton, Bermuda, 2.448 Ibs.; Havana, 
Cuba, 175,510 lbs.;: Hull, England, 196,746 
lbe.; Kingston, W. L., 2.018 Ibs.; Leith, Seot- 
land, 3,240 Ibs.; Liverpool, England, 1,915,673 
lbs.; Manaos, Brazil, 3,070 lbs.; Manchester, 
England, 4,998 Ibs.; Newcastle, England, 3,200 


lbs.; Nuevitas, Cuba, 13,744 lIbs.; Port au 
Prince, W. 1., 1,240 Ibs.; Port Barrios, C. A.. 
495 Ibs.;: Rotterdam, Holland, 129.172 Ibs.: 
St. Johns, N. F., 550 Ibs.; Santiago, Cuba, 
7,500 Ibs.; Santos, Brazil, 6,600 Ibs.; Val- 
paraiso, Chile, 1.122 Ths. 

HAMS.— Antigua, W. 1...2,070 Ibs.; Cayenne. 
French Guiana, 1.028 Ibs.:* Ciudad Bolivar. 
Venezuela, 1,865 lbs.: Colon, Panama, 16,529 


Ibs.; Cristobal, Ibs. ; 
=z x 

EXPORTS SHOWN 

Exports ef commodities from New York to 

day, September 3, 1914, as shown by Williams 


Panama, 10408 Cura- 


THE 


cao, Leeward Islands, 298 lbs.; Demerara, 
British Guiana, 8,969 lbs.; Glasgow, Scotland, 
205,082 lbs.; Guadeloupe, W. L. 1,423 lbs.; 
Hamilton, Bermuda, 9,944 lbs.; Havana, Cuba, 
22,863 lbs.; Hull, England, 329,000 lbs.; King- 
ston, W. IL., 2,932 lbs.; Leith, Scotland, 6,425 
Ibs.; Liverpool, England, 742,797 lbs.; Lon- 
don, England, 45,418 lbs.; Manchester, Eng- 
land, 38,236 Ibs.; Maracaibo, Venezuela, 7,503 
Ibs.; Newcastle, England, 54.897 lbs.; Nue- 
vitas, Cuba, 31,133 lbs.; Port au Prince, W. L., 
1,240 lbs.; Port Barrios, C. A., 495 lbs.; Port 
Limon, C. R., 16,153 lbs.; Rotterdam, Holland, 
18,750 lbs.; St. Johns, N. F., 9,000 Ibs.; St. 
Thomas, W. I., 2,110 Ibs.; Santiago, Cuba, 


9,426 lbs.; Savanilla, Colombia, 1,525 Ilbs.; 
Trinidad, W. I., 701 lbs. 
LARD.—Aberdeen, Scotland, 25,885 Ibs.; 


Antigua, W. I., 23,383 lbs.; Cartagena, Colom- 
bia, 2,679 lbs.; Cayenne, French Guiana, 1,600 
lbs.; Ciudad Bolivar, Venezuela, 6,140 lbs.; 
Colon, Panama, 17,391 Ilbs.; Cristobal, 
Panama, 5,043 lbs.; Curacao, Leeward Islands, 
15,158 lbs.; Demerara, British Guiana, 20,580 
lbs.; Glasgow, Scotland, 337,625 lbs.; Guade- 
loupe, W. L, 3,800 Ibs.; Guayaquil, Ecuador. 
725 lbs.; Hamilton, Bermuda, 6,919  Ibs.; 
Havana, Cuba, 29,961 lbs.; Hull, England, 
839,415 lbs.; Iquitos, Peru, 91,240 lbs.; King- 
ston, W. I., 8,319 lbs.; Leith, Scotland, 13,760 
Ibs.; Liverpool, England, 2,627,477 lbs.; Lon- 
don, England, 129,775 lbs.; Manchester, Eng- 
land, 56,000 Ibs.; Maracaibo, Venezuela, 14.123 
lbs.; Montego Bay, W. I., 2,690 lbs.; Nuevitas, 
Cuba, 3,751 Ibs.; Port au Prince, W. I., 145,132 
lbs.; Port Limon, C. R., 973 lbs.; Rotterdam, 
Holland, 609,690 lbs.; St. Johns, N. F., 88,448 
Ibs.; St. Thomas, W. IL. 1,372 lbs.; Santiago, 
Cuba, 22,774 lbs.; Savanilla, Colombia, 5,746 
Ibs.; Trinidad, W. I., 83,230 Ibs.; Tumaco, 
Colombia, 6,314 Ibs. 

LARD OIL.—Manaos, Brazil, 100 gals. 

PORK.—Antigua, W. I., 124 bbls.; Cayenne, 
French Guiana, 65 bbls.; Colon, Panama, 4 
bbls.; Cristobal, Panama, 40 bbls.; Demerara, 
British Guiana, 324 bbls., 35 tes.; Glasgow, 
Scotland, 25 bbls.; Guadeloupe, W. IL, 50 
bbls.; Hamilton, Bermuda, 19% bbls.; King- 
ston, W. I., 61 bbls.; Liverpool, England, 15 
tes.; Montego Bay, W. I., 24 bbls.; Para- 
maribo, Dutch Guiana, 14 tes., 280 bbls.; Port 
au Prince, W. I., 198 bbls.; Port Limon, C. R., 
8 bbls.; St. Johns, N. F., 615 bbls.; St. 
Thomas, W. I., 7 bbls.; Trinidad, W. I., 13 
tes., 278 bbls. 

PORK HEADS.—Curacao, Leeward Islands, 
79 bbls.; Guadeloupe, W. L., 28 bbls.; Havana, 
Cuha, 25 bbls.; Port au Prince, W. I., 46 bbls.; 
Trinidad, W. I., 37 bbls., 10 tes. 

PORK SNOUTS.—Antigua, W. L., 31 bbls.; 
Cayenne, French Guiana, 64 bbls.; Colon, 
Panama. 28 bbls., 4 tes.; Cristobal, Panama, 
16 bbls.. 5 tes.; Demerara, British Guiana, 5 
tes.. 55 bbls.; Guadeloupe, W. I., 28 bbls. 

PORK TAILS.—Cayenne, French Guiana, 
90 bbls.: Cristobal, Panama, 5 tes.; Demerara, 
British Guiana, 120 tes., 25 bbls.; Kingston, 
W. L.. 25 bbls. 

SAUSAGE.—Colon, Panama, 35 bxs.; Cris- 
tobal, Panama, 168 bxs.; Nuevitas. Cuba, 40 
pa.; St. Johns, N. F., 10 pa. 


foreign ports for the week ending Thurs- 
& Terhune’s report, are as follows: 


Bacon 
Oll Cottonseed and ¥ 
Cake. Oil. Butter. Hams. Tallow. Beef. Pork. Lard. 

Steamer and Destination Rags. Bbis. Fkgs. Boxes. Pkgs. Pkgs. Bbis. Tes. and Pkgs. 
Vaderland, Liverpool 72 360 
St. Paul, Liverpool amail 727 ee 1500 
Pannonia, Liverpool 200 ie ee cs )6|=6 
Adriatic, Liverpool es 1550 39 «6214 «9830 361064 
Minnewaska, London 1000 10 ee 200 
Bovic, Manchester 1? bee Lae, 100 500 
Idaho, Hull . 100 278 — 137 500 1293 
Cameronia, Glasgow 100 603 : 50 50 75 eee 
Noordam, Rotterdam 1509 a 27 ae 380 
Kristianiafjord, Baltse 1075 150 15 885 A 
ON BS a ee re oad 30 245 70 605 150 
Chicago, Havre 240 730 175 5650 
Pathan, Havre 690 
Pathan, Dunkirk . ; : 318 ia ome 
Principe di Piemonte, Mediter’n 40 175 
San Gievanni, Mediterranean.... > 300 

Tetal 16338 32% 3447 159 441 4708 13292 
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GREEN AND SWEET PICKLED MEATS. 


(Spécia:. Report to The WNational Provisioner from 
The Davidson Commission Co.) 

Chicago, September 10.—Quotations on 
green and sweet pickled meats, f. 0. b. Chi- 
cago, loose, are as follows: 

Regular Hams—Green, 8@10 Ibs. ave., 153% 
@15%4c.; 10@12 lbs. ave., 14% @lbec.; 12@14 
Ibs. ave., 144%,@14%,c.; 14@16 lbs. ave., 14% 
@141,¢.; 18@20 lbs. ave., 1454@14%c. Sweet 
pickled, 8@10 lbs, ave., 16c.; 10@12 lbs. ave., 
154%4@15%c.; 12@14 lbs. ave., 15% @15%c.; 


14@16 lbs. ave., 15144@1514c.; 18@20 Ibs. 
ave., 1544 @15%4¢. 
Skinned Hams—Green, 14@16 Ibs. ave., 


154@15%e.; 16@18 lbs. ave., 154%@1514¢.; 
18@20 Ibs. ave., 154% @15\%4c.; 22@24 Ibs. ax , 
144,@14%c. Sweet pickled, 14@16 Ibs. ave.. 
155% @153%4,¢.; 16@18 lbs. ave., 15% #15%34¢.; 


18@20 lbs. ave., 15% @15%c.; 2224 Ibs. 
ave., 144%,@14%¢. 
New York Shoulders—Green, 10@12 Ibs. 


ave., 114 @11\%e. 
ave., 11%4c. 
Picnic Hams—Green, 5@6 lbs. ave., 11%@ 
1114c.; 6@8 Ibs. ave., 1114,@llse.; 8@10 lbs. 
ave., 114% @11\%e.; 10@12 lbs. ave., 11@11%e. 


Sweet pickled, 10@12 Ibs. 


Sweet pickled, 5@* Ibs. ave., 11%@12c.; 
6@8 lbs. ave., 115% :%i:%4¢.; 8@10 Ibs. ave., 


114%@11%e.; 10@I1* ibs. ave., 1114,@11%e. 

Clear Bellies—Grc-2, 6@8 lbs. ave., 17@ 
17%4c.; 8@10 lbs. ave., 16144@1614c.; 10@12 
lbs. ave., 16@16%c.; 12@14 Ibs. ave, 15% 
@l514c. Sweet pickled, 6@8 lbs. ave.. 17% 
@18ce.; 8@10 lbs. ave., 174 @17\%4c.; 10@12 
Ibs. ave., 1614,@16%c.; 12@14 lbs. ave., 15% 
@15%,¢. 


———~+Fo— — 


EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS 


Exports of hog products for the week ending Sept. 


















5, 1914, with comparisons: 
PORK, BBLS. 
Week Week From 
ending ending Nov. 1, 18, 
To— Sept. 5, Sept. 6, to Sept. 5, 
1914. 1913. 1914. 
United Kingdom. . 501 187 14,391 
Continent emeees 40 130 6,408 
So. & Cen. Am... 582 284 9,934 
West Indies 2,083 205 54,167 
Br. No. Am. Col.. 220 142 18,808 
Other countries .. a - eeeoiinn 366 
eee 3,470 948 103,966 
MEATS, LBS 
United Kingdom.. 4,107,625 5,143,125 242,737,895 
Cemtiment ...+... 120,675 1,221,675 17,114,190 
So. & Cen. Am 63,600 50,000 3,151,640 
West Indies 72,000 78,875 7,128,150 
 « -Sciewes - © wasnaus 206,300 
Other countries .. 23,508 
_ ee eee 4,363,900 6,493,675 270,361,675 
LARD, IBS. 
United Kingdom.. 2,403,720 5,437,710 198,614,781 
Continent : 9 ‘ 430 123,311,999 
So. & Cen. Am.. 515,550 228,580 15,648,656 
West Indies a 243,300 41,500 18,490,598 
Br. No. Am. Col. 250 <becee 460,825 
Other countries. . 46,950 678,120 
WS * devinwsese 4,578,720 8,481,220 352,204,979 


RECAPITULATION OF THB WEEK’S EXPORTS. 





From— Pork, bbls. Meats, lbs. Lard, Ibs. 
ae ee 1,111 2,264,900 2,544,470 
ee 12 298,000 100,250 
Philadelphia ees 4,000 
New Orleans .... 2,195 115,000 650,000 
Montreal ons juaoed 1,686,000 1,280,000 
Total week ..... 2.470 4,363,906 4,578,720 
Previous week 1,273 4,170,175 6,958,3T@ 
Two weeks ago.. 2.358 8,029,975 5,797,200 
Cor. week last y’r 948 6,493,675 £,481,220 


COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF EXPORTS. 





From Noy. 1, '13, Same time 
to Sept. 5, "14. last year. Decrease. 
Pork, Ibs. ..-- 20,793,200 20,965,800 172,608 
Bente, We. cones 270,361,675 308,504,419 $8,142,744 
Lard, Ibs. ......352,294,979 486,792,912 134,587,983 
OC 


OCEAN FREIGHTS. 


[Owing to war conditions there are few standard 
rates. ] 


Liverpool. Glasgow. Hamburg. 
Per ton. Per ton. Per 100 Ibs. 


Beef, per tierce .... bee 
- 19¢. 


Oil cake 
Bacon 
Lard, tierces 
GED Sec ccscwccccecesetes 
Canned meats 
Butter 
Tallow 





PEEt tii 


Pork, per barrel 
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TALLOW, STEARINE, GREASE and SOAP 


TALLOW.—The undertone in the market 
continues nervous, and no decided opinions 
expressed, although in most quarters 
there seems to be a feeling that the list will 
hold for the time being. 
has been fair. 


are 


Business recently 
Sales have been made on a 


basis about unchanged from the previous 
week. Some offerings from outside interests 


are reported at a slightly reduced level, but 
in the majority of cases, tallow is firmly held, 
in spite of the claims that the production is 
not as light as supposed. 

A break in the cotton oil market attracted 
quite a little attention. If these oil prices 
remain low, the consumption of tallow will 
doubtless suffer. This possibility is receiv- 
ing little consideration at this stage, however, 
and it is evident that the foreign political 
situation is the dominant influence. Private 
advices were to the effect that there was an 
auction sale at London this week, the first 
in a long time. Prices of unchanged to three 


pence lower were mentioned with sales of 
511 casks out of 1,174 offered. These reduced 
quotations were thought to indicate fair 


stocks of tallow at London. 

Prime city tallow locally is quoted at 6%c., 
and city specials at 6%c. loose, with last sales 
on that basis. 

OLEO STEARINE.—The market is held at 
about lle. It appears as though the under- 
tone is not so firm. The demand has quieted. 





SEE PAGE 39 FOR LATER MARKETS, 





GREASES.—The volume of business is 
moderate, but values are steady and good 
greases are well held. Quetations are nom- 
inal, as follows: Yellow, 53,@6%4,¢. nom.; 
bone, 55%@6%,c. nom.; house, 54%4@6c. nom. 

SOYA BEAN OIL.—The market is very 
quiet and quotations are nominal. Spot is 
quoted at 7@7\\e. 

PALM OIL.—The supplies of oil are very 
light, but demand has been checked by the 
advance while holders are showing a little 
more willingness to sell. Prime red spot, 9@ 
10c.; to arrive, —; Lagos spot, 11@12c.; to 
arrive, palm kernel, 12@13c.;  ship- 
ment, ‘ 

NEATSFOOT OIL.—Prices are steady with 
trade quiet. For 20 cold test, 96@97c.; 30 
do., 88c.; 40 do., water white, 80@82c.; low 
grade, off yellow, 63c. 

COCOANUT OIL.—The supplies are very 
small and values are firmly held. Trading is 
light as there is very little stuff to do busi- 
ness with. Quoted: Cochin, 16@17c.; arrival, 

; Ceylon, 14@15c.; shipment, —. 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


CORN OIL.—The market is quiet and about 
steady. Prices quoted at $6.05@6.25 in car 
lots. 

OLEO OIL.—Prices are firmly held. English 
buying has again been a factor in the market 
and supplies have been absorbed by this de- 
mand. Extras are quoted at New York, l4c.; 
No. 2, lle. Rotterdam is quoted at 75 florins. 


ee 


EXPORTS OF BEEF PRODUCTS. 

Exports of beef products from New York 
reported up to Wednesday, September 9, 1914: 

BEEF.—Antigua, W. I., 98 bbls.; Bocas del 
Toro, 35 bbls.; Cayenne, French Guiana, 200 
bbls.; Colon, Panama, 100 bbls., 8 tes.; Cris- 
tobal, Panama, 83 bbls., 10 tes.; Curacao, Lee- 
ward Islands, 15 tes., 20 bbls.; Demerara, 
British Guiana, 100 bbls.; Guadeloupe, W. L. 
85 bbls.; Halifax, N. S., 225 bbls.; Hamilton, 
Bermuda, 421% bbls.; Kingston, W. I., 160 
bbls.; Liverpool, England, 75 tcs.; Montego 
Bay, W. I., 18 bbls.; Nuevitas, Cuba, 9 bbls.; 
Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana, 480 bbls.; Port au 
Prince, W. I., 38 bbls.; Port Limon, C. R., 50 
bbls.; St. Johns, N. F., 940 bbls.; Sydney, 
Australia, 25 bbls.; Trinidad, W. I., 30 tes., 
118 bbls. 

FRESH MEATS.—Colon, Panama, 126,725 
lbs.; Cristobal, Panama, 136,157 lbs.; Hamil- 
ton, Bermuda, 25,236 lbs.; Liverpool, England, 
113.430 Ibs. 

OLEO OIL.—Glasgow, Scotland, 63. tes.; 
Liverpool, England, 180 tes.; London, Eng- 
land, 1,150 tes.; Rotterdam, Holland, 730 tes.; 
St. Johns, N. F., 200 tes. 

OLEOMARGARINE.—Antigua, W. I., 21,- 
600 Ibs.; Colon, Panama, 3,100 lbs.; Cristobal, 
Panama, 800 lbs.; Curacao, Leeward Islands, 
1,914 lbs.; Demerara, British Guiana, 5,900 
lbs.; Guadeloupe, W. I., 3,300 lbs.; Hamikon, 


Bermuda, 1,630 lbs.; Havana, Cuba, 1,500 
lbs.; Kingston, W. L, 8,200 Ibs.; Port au 


Prince, W. I., 3,500 lbs.; Port Limon, C. R., 
1,800 lbs.; St. Thomas, W. I., 2,075 Ibs. 

TALLOW.—Antigua, W. I., 1,025 lbs.; Car- 
tagena, Colombia, 13,325 lbs.; Demerara, Brit- 
ish Guiana, 3,628 lbs.; Havana, Cuba, 7,895 
lbs.; Iquitos, Peru, 4,593 Ibs.; Savamnilla, 
Colombia, 25,168 lbs. 

TONGUES.—Liverpool, England, 508 pa. 

CANNED MEATS.—Callao, Peru, 11 pa.; 
Cayenne, French Guiana, 65 cs.; Colon, 
Panama, 200 pa.; Cristobal, Panama, 50 pa.; 
Curacao, Leeward Islands, 39 pa.; Glasgow, 
Scotland, 322 es.; Hamilton, Bermuda, 223 
pa.; Havre, France, 9,300 es.; Iquitos, Peru, 
219 pa.: Kingston, W. I., 21 pa.; Liverpool. 
England, 1,086 lbs., 200 pa.; Londan, England, 
455 pa.: Maracaibo, Venezuela, 41 pa.; Mon- 
tego Bay, W. L, 16 pa.; Port Limon, C. R., 36 


cs. 


WESTERN FERTILIZER MARKET. 


(Speaial Letter to The National Provisioner from 
The Davidson Commission Co.) 

Chicago, September 9, 1914.—The market 
for animal ammoniates is extremely dull, the 
conditions in the South as regards the pos- 
sibility of disposing of the cotton crop being 
such that manufacturers of fertilizers are 
holding off on their purchases of supplies un- 
til the situation develops further. The mar- 
ket is nominally $3.15 for prompt or Septem- 
ber blood, and $2.95 and 10c. per unit for 
high grade ground tankage, with 5c. per unit 
monthly advance for futures. 

The lower grades of tankage are also ex- 
tremely quiet, although there have been ru- 
mors of sales of small lots of 8 and 25 per 
cent. around $2.90 and 10c. There are also 
reports that small sales of high grade tank- 
age have been made at $3 and 10c., but as 
most of the larger manufacturers were offer- 
ing at $2.95 and 10c. there were probably 
some circumstances surrounding this trade 
which were not fully given. Packers’ un- 
ground tankage and air-dried tankage are 
practically cff the market, no lots being of- 
fered and no one inquiring for these grades. 
(Complete quotations will be found on page 
37.) 

——G—— 


FRESH MEAT AND OFFAL IMPORTS. 


Imports of fresh beef into the port of New 
York for the past week amounted to nothing, 
compared to nothing last week and 19,971 
quarters two weeks ago. Mutton imports 
were also nothing, compared to nothing last 
week. There were no foreign meat receipts 
of any kind other than 304 cases of canned 
meats and 183 cases of tripe from South 
America. Arrivals of by-products included 
9,843 bags of boneseand horns, tankage and 
fertilizer materials, glue. stock, ‘etc., all from 
South America. 


ate 


LIVESTOCK AND BEEF EXPORTS. 

Exports of livestock and dressed beef from 
United States and Canadian ports for the 
week ending September 5, 1914, are reported 
by Williams & Terhune as follows: 

Port. ; Cattle. 
From 
From 
From 


From 
From 





Sheep. Beef. 
New York 
Boston 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore 
Montreal 


Total 
Total last week 


reliiiii 








Green Olive Oil Foots 


SUPERIOR QUALITY ; 
AND ALL OTHER SOAP MATERIALS 


WELCH, HOLME @® CLARK CO. 
383 West St., New York 





a 
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COTTONSEED OIL SITUATION. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner from 
Aspegren & Co.) 

New York, September 10.—After an early 
advance of some 5 to 13 points offerings again 
became heavier than the market could readily 
absorb, and the decline was again taken up 
and in short order declines of 31 to 44 points 
from the early high levels were scored. While 
cotton oil values are ridiculously low, still. as 
stated in our last week’s review, the banking 
interests are discouraging holding tactics, 
and naturally as quick as the mills had a 
tank of crude made they were forced to sell 
same at best possible price. While the con- 
suming demand has been good right along, 
even including the soap trade, still offerings 
were heavier than the market could absorb, 
and prices naturally had to be constantly 
marked down. 
Considering cotton 


the small amount of 


ginned to date, the offerings of seed must 
have been correspondingly small, and in turn 
same must have been the case with crude oil. 
The mills must certainly by this time have 
relieved themselves of their nearby crush, and 
offerings for the next week or so should be 
small. 

At the moment the soap makers appear to 
be the heaviest buyers of oil, on account of 
articles relatively on a 
Cotton oil has proved on its 


competing being 
higher parity. 
own merits to be one of the best edible oils 
on the market, and the past few years very 
little, except the very low grades, has found 
its way to the soap kettle, and every barrel 
the soap kettle takes now will mean just 
that much less for the edible trade. While 
values may not be immediately affected, still 
ultimately the edible trade will feel the effect. 

At the close of the week the crude mills 
are beginning to show less anxiety. If this 
selling pressure is released the market will 
respond immediately. 

Clos. Sept. 2 


High. Low. Clos. Sept. 9. 


Sept. ...$6.15b $6.17a $6.28 3 $5.84 5.82b $5.85 a 
Oct. .6.21b 622a 6.32 5.93 5.96b 5.98 a 
Nov. ... 625b 6.26a 6.30 5.91 5.90b 5.92a 
Dec. .... 627b 6.28a 6.32 5.92 595b 5.97a 
Jan. ... 641b 32a 6.37 6.01 605d 6.094 
Mar. ... 635b 63Sa 644 6.13 616bd 6.18a 


CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, September 10.—The market on 
and soap supplies is quoted 
as follows: 74@76 per cent. caustic soda, 
$1.55@1.65 basis 60 per cent.; 60 per cent. 
caustic soda, $1.60 per 100 lbs.; 98 per cent. 
powdered caustic soda in bbls., 24,@2%,4c. per 
Ib.; 58 per cent. soda ash, 80c. per 100 Ibs. 
basis 48 per cent.; 48 per cent. carbonate of 
soda, 95c. per 100 Ibs.; tale, 144@1%¢e. per Ib.; 
silex, $15@20 per ton of 2,000 lbs.; marble 
flour, $8 per ton of 2,000 lbs.; chloride of lime 
in casks, 4%4c. per lb. and bbls 5c. per Ib.; 
carbonate of potash, 18c. per lb.; electrolytic 
caustic potash, 20@22c. per Ib. 


Prime palm oil in casks, 10@12c. per Ib.; 
clarified palm oil in bbls., 13c. per lb.; genu- 
ine Lagos palm oil, 12c. per lb.; palm kernel 
oil, 1244@13c. per lb.; green olive oil, $1 per 
gal.; yellow olive oil, $1.50 per gal.; green 
olive oil foots, 11@12c. per Ib.; Ceylon cocoa- 
nut oil, 13@14c. per lb.; Cochin cocoanut, 15 
@16c. per Ib.; cottonseed oil, 6.50@6.60c. 
per lb.; Soya bean oil, 744@7%c. per Ib.; 


chemicals 


prime city tallow at 64%,c. per lb.; corn oil, 
6.10@6.25c. per Ib. 
House grease, 5%@6c. per lb.; brown 


grease, 514c. per lb.; oleo stearine, 101,@l1Ic. 
per-lb.; yellow packer’s grease, 53%,c. per Ib. 
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CABLE ADDRESS'COTTONOIL 





SOUTHERN MARKETS 


Columbia. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Columbia, 8. C., September 10.—Crude cot- 


tonseed oil, 35%c. bid, 
selling each day at bid prices. 


markets very unsettled. 


any shipment; oil 


Hull and meal 


Atlanta. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner. ) 
Atlanta, Ga., September 10.—Crude cotton- 
seed oil steady at 3514c. for immediate, 
prompt and September. Meal very weak at 
$19.50@20, f. o. b. mill points. Hulls dull at 
$4, f. o. b. mills. 


New Orleans. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., September 10.—Immedi- 
ate crude and yellow cottonseed oil scarce. 
September prime crude offered at 3644c. Mills 
are late in starting. Prime meal, 8 per cent. 
for export, $22 short ton, New Orleans. Hulls 
weak at loose, $7.75 sacked, New 
Orleans. 


$5.75 


——e—___ 


FOREIGN COMMERIAL EXCHANGE. 

New York, September 11.—Foreign commer- 
cial exchange rates are demoralized by the 
war situation, but are improving slightly, as 
the following shows: 


London— 
Bankers’ GO dayS......cccoce No quotations. 
Demand sterling ............. 4.98@4.98% 
Commercial, sight ........... 4.97@4.97% 
Paris— 
Commercial, 90 days.......... No quotations. 
Commercial, 60 days.......... No quotations. 
Commercierl, sight ........... No quotations. 
Pe SOU caccsesccvece 5.05@5.07 
Berlin— 
Commercial, 90 days.......... No quotations. 
Commercial, 60 days.......... No quotations. 
Commercial, sight .....c.0.0- No quotations. 
DY «GENE  iwecectstocece 96% 
Antwerp— 
Commercial, 60 days.......... Ne. quotations. 
Amsterdam— 
Commercial, 60 days.......... No quotations. 
_ 
——+%e_——_ 


Want a good position? Watch the “Wanted” 
page forthe chances offered there. 


COTTONSEED OIL EXPORTS 


Exports of cottonseed oil reported since 
the beginning of the new crop season up to 
September 10, 1914, were as follows: 

















From New York— Bbls. 
repos cree, Ihe el oN OE Oe 268 
Copenhagen, Denmark ................ 799 
ee ee, ee 210 
Demerara, British Guiana............. ll 
ere, ee, RE ee ern 50 
NN ing ola cr'g vce hoes salah 151 
Pe NE 5.25 Socieas ccdsocnesons 100 
nae a OS Oe ere mnngne 54 
Liverpool, England ................0:. 50 
EMUOM, TATOO... 5 6 occcincs cccecectce< 2,000 
Montevido, Uruguay ................. 1,650 
Pert am Prime, W. Eo... cccocevees 2 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil................. 50 
Rottérdam, Holland .................. 199 
oe Se eee 1 
OVO, ORM 6. ons vee cciecavaadoneos 132 

Ie taint paictccee Baek et 5,727 

From New Orleans— 

i 10 

PO I 6 cide Siasde soos awedloes 200 

PVOMINNO, TRONS 66k ooo ioc ib occ ceeccnn 190 
le aE el ola cc ernahviancicigits aes 400 
From Norfolk— 

Liverpool, England ................0.. 200 
WONG Be oo deal o wees ck oe ae 200 
From all other ports— 

aga Satie ise a ie ae Mei ee Cap ere ‘ 109 
i tid ent Haas rns ee eee 109 

Week Same 
ending period 
Sept. 10, 714 1913. 

Recapitulation— Bbls. Bbls. 
From New York...... mend 5,727 3,621 
From New Orleans........ 400 485 
Prem DOVIGE .....0ccreee 200 _ 
From all other ports...... 109 490 

pe ey a 6,436 4,596 

— 


Valuable trade information may be found 
every week on the “Practical Points for the 
Trade” page. Do you make it a habit to 


study this page? 
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Some Very Low Prices—Crude Oil Liquidated 
—Consumers Buy, But Freely Supplied— 
Support Still Lacking—Market Opinions 
Very Much Mixed. 

The fading of cotton oil values did not halt, 
in a material way, until some very low prices 
were recorded, the lowest for a great many 
Spot oil at New York was to be had 
at about the 534c. basis. The entire market 
was semi-demoralized for a time, due to an 
outpouring of crude oil, which was not very 
well absorbed. 


months. 


Locally the market was called upon to 
assimilate hedge sales, and as speculative de- 
mand was lacking, fair-sized declines were 
inevitable. It is not surprising that some 
of the leading refiners stood aside and al- 
lowed the market to take its course, as at 
this period of the season the bulk of the 
support should emanate from consumers and 
investors. 

Crude oil in Texas sold at about 34c. There 
were rallies, and the low levels induced more 
or less buying, but stuff was to be had when- 
ever reasonable bids were made. Southwest- 
ern crude offerings were also larger. Not a 
great deal of fresh news was heard concern- 
ing the seed situation, although it is evi- 
dent that this is affording an unending theme 
for argument, 


Ihe 
American 


otto 
i ©. 


the Mississippi Cottonseed Crushers’ Association. 


The cotton ginning report, showing that 
there were only 475,000 bales ginned to Sep- 
tember 1 against 800,000 last year might or- 
dinarily be taken to indicate that refiners 
did not have as much early new seed as was 
supposed. Yet certain interests must have 
held a fair surplus of old cotton oil, as there 
were more than 30,000 barrels of refined oil 
delivered on September contracts at New 
York by the 10th of the month. These de- 
liveries were a potent influence in breaking 
the list as speculative interests were under 
the impression that big companies would not 
care to part with their oil. 

As far as the ginning figures are concerned, 
they indicate nothing except to emphasize 
the extraordinary conditions at the South as 
a result of the war. Undoubtedly there was 
late cotton in many sections, but the small 
ginning returns silently tell of the indisposi- 
tion of farmers to proceed with their ginning 
and marketing until the situation is made 
clearer to them. 

The price of seed remains comparatively 
low, and according to most advices, holders 
are not very anxious to sell, although many 
would like to realize a certain 
amount of money or its equivalent. It is 
argued therefore that the cotton and the 
seed cannot be kept indefinitely. Cotton 


doubtless 





values slumped to close to the seven-cent level 
in some parts of Texas not long ago, but on 
account of the talk of valorization of the 
crop, in one form or another, prices have 
risen moderately. 

No one doubts that a large cotton produc- 
tion is available, and the chances are that 
the greater part of it will be picked, so that 
the amount of seed to be had will come close 
to the record of two years ago. The debat- 
able question is the probable crush of seed. 
Were cotton prices high, or even representa- 
tive of the cost of production, farmers might 
be inclined to risk the planting of a large 
acreage and heavy cultivation, which would 
necessitate the disappearance of a large quan- 
tity of seed, and would probably be resorted 
to were seed values as low as at this time. 

However, cotton is low in cost to the con- 
sumer, and there are no unbiased opinions 
as to when it will rise decisively. Much de- 
pends upon the termination of the war. In 
the meantime, grain prices are high, and 
where possible land will be given over to the 
planting of food and feedstuffs. This sug- 
gests a greater amount of seed available. 
As a partial offset, there are authorities who 
contend that fertilizer of a manufactured 
kind will not be actively sought by farm- 
ers, who will utilize their cottonseed, not 
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only for cotton but for grain cultivation. 

Latest Southern reports indicate that there 
has been a slight improvement in the dis- 
tribution of by-products of seed. This is 
particularly true of the Southeast, where 
more cottonseed meal is fed on farms, espe- 
cially at this time when feeding stuffs are 
very high, and every effort is being made to 
economize. Most complaints as to the mar- 
keting of the by-products of seed are from 
the Western belt. 

The consuming demand for cotton oil has 
been stimulated to fair degree by the com- 
paratively It is thought that 
there will be a record consumption this year, 
assuming that the struggle in Europe does 
greater financial tangles than 
exist. It is not denied that cotton oil 
is about the cheapest oil available, and its 
consumption this will take place in 
hitherto disinterested suying 
ahead is partially interfered with, however, 
by the interests, 
and in many cases users are unable to take 
advantage of the relatively low levels, be- 
This feature, 


low prices. 


not involve 


now 


year 
quarters. 


ultra-conservatism of all 


cause of financial conditions. 


likewise. militates against speculative buy- 
ing. 

Saturday, September 5, 1914.—Market 
closed. 

Monday, September 7, 1914.—Holiday. 


Closing prices, Tuesday, September 8, 1914, 


Spot, $5.80@5.95; September, $5.85@5.89; 
October, $5.93@5.96; November, $5.88@5.92; 
December, 35.93@5.95: January, $6.02 @6.03 : 
March, $6.12@6.14; 


closed at 6 to 


February, %6.03@6.07; 


April. $6.14@6.20. Futures 


19 decline. Sales were: September, 400, 
$5.85: October, 600, $6@5.94; November, 
1,100, $5.97@5.88; December, 2,300, $5.97@ 
5.92; January, 4,900, $6.05@6.01; March, 
3.100, $6.17@6.10. Total sales, 12,400 bbls. 
Good off, $5.70; off, $5.75@5.90; reddish off, 


$5.50@5.85: winter, $6@8; summer, $6@8; 


prime erude. S. E., 34.74@4.80; prime crude, 
Valley, nom.: prime crude, Texas, nom. 


Closing prices, Wednesday, September 9, 
1914.—Spot. $5.75@5.87; September, $5.82@ 
5.85: October, $5.96@5.98: November, $5.90 


@5.92; December, $5.95@5.97; January, $6.05 
@6.06; February, $6.05@6.09; March, $6.16@ 
6.18; April. 46.16@6.25. Futures closed at 3 
decline to 4 advance. Sales 


were: Septem- 


ber, 400, $5.90@5.85; October, 600, $6.01 @ 
5.93; November, 600, $5.95@5.91; December, 
1,700, 86.02@5.94; January, 3,400, $6.16@ 
6.05; March, 1,000, $6.23@6.16. Total sales, 
7.700 bbls. Good off, $5.75@5.86; off, $5.75@ 
5.85: reddish off, $5.25@5.85; winter, $6.25 
@8; summer, $6.25@8; prime crude, 8S. E., 


$4.74; prime crude, Valley, nom.; prime crude, 
Texas, nom. 
Closing prices, Thursday, September 10, 
1914.—Spot, $5.85@6; September, $5.80@ 
5.95; October, $5.9996; November, §5.95@ 
5.98; December, $6.02@6.03; January, $6.12 
@6.13; February, $6.15@6.18; March, $6.26@ 
6.28 ; April, $6.26@6.34. 


10 advance. 


Futures closed 3 to 
September, 400, 
October, $6.01@5.96; No- 
vember, 700, $597@594; December, 2,500, 36.03 


Sales were: 


$5.88 @5.85: 6.300, 


@5.97; January, 3,200, $6.13@6.08; March, 
7,500, $6.27@6.23. Total sales, 20,600 bbls. 
Good off, $5.96@6; off, $3.75@6; reddish off, 
$5.50@6; winter, $6.50@8; summer, $6.25 
@8; prime crude, S. E., $4.76@4.80; prime 


crude, Valley, nom.; prime crude, Texas, nom. 





SEE PAGE 39 FOR LATER MAREETS, 
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COTTONSEED :_PRODUCTS IN NORTHERN EUROPE 
Possibilities of Increasing Our Trade in Those Countries 


By Erwin W. Thompson, Commercial Agent U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


[EDITOR'S NOTE.—This is the eleventh installment 
of a report by Commercial Agent Erwin W. Thompson 
to the Pureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce on 
the trade conditions affecting cottonseed products and 
their competitors in Northern Europe. Mr. Thomp- 
son, who is a recognized trade authority, both tech- 
nically and commercially, has just returned from a 
year’s study of European trade conditions. His report 
will be of almost as much interest to meat producers 
and the meat trade as te the cottonseed products 
industry. | 


Furnishing American Compound Cake in 
England. 

The cost of mixing and pressing compound 
cake would vary according to the plant. It 
should be cheapest in an organized oil mill. 
The difference in English quotations between 
American cake and the same 
material ground up and re-pressed amounts 
to $1.50 to $2 per short ton. If $3 is allowed 
for the whole process and $5 for freight. the 
cost of formula would be $27.90 
landed, to which must be added commissions 
and the profit of the jobber. This kind of 
eake sells in carloads for $30 per short ton, 
when decorticated (45 per 
cent. protein and 8 per cent. fat) sells for 
$36. 


If the compound cake business in 


decorticated 


the above 


American good 


itself 
brought no additional manufacturing profit 
to American oil mills, but materially widened 
the demand for low-grade meals, it should be 
worth studying. 

The mixing apparatus used in some of the 
English cake mills seems simpler and more 
effective than anything of the kind in com- 
mon use in the United States for mixing the 
ingredients of feeds or fertilizers. 

It consists of a conical tank into which a 
charge of the weighted ingredients is dumped. 
A vertical conveyor works in a tube in the 
center, picking up the material from the 
small bottom end of the tank and throwing 
it out into the top end, where it spreads out 
and finds its way to the bottom to be again 
taken up and carried to the tep. When the 
mixing is deemed complete, the material is 
discharged at the bottom, and another charge 
admitted at the top. The mixture is then 
heated and formed in a hydraulic press. 

There appears to be no great preference as 
to shape of cake, the principal requirement 
being that they should be soft enough to 
easily break by hand. To this end some of 
them are made with deep corrugations, and 
some are checked off like a block of chocolate 
to break up into pieces about an fnch square. 

A standard form of press consists of a ver- 
tical oval barrel 12 by 21 inches, 4 or 5 feet 
high, with a removable head tree at top and 
Whe ram is 


hydraulic ram at bottom. run 
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up nearly to the top, and intermittent charges 
of meal are thrown in, and between charges 
a steel plate, bearing the desired brand, is 
thrown in by hand. The ram slowly descends 
while the press is filling. When the press is 
full—15 to 20 cakes—the head tree is drawn 
into place and the hydraulic ram sent up, 
The pressure is then slackened and the head 
tree pushed back, so the ram may punch out 
the cake at the top. 

Another style consists of a revolving cast- 
iron table made as thick as the charge of 
In this table 
is a series of bottomless pockets of the size 
desired for the cake. The table revolves over 
a solid plate below and under a hopper of 
meal that fills one pocket after another. 
During intermittent pauses in the revolution 
of the table a hydraulic ram rises through 
the bottom of one pocket and compresses a 
cake. At the same time another ram in an- 
other place punches out a cake previously 
formed. 


meal should be, say 3 inches. 


It is always desirable to have a brand 
stamped into a cake so that it may be adver- 
tised and identitied. Some mills press cakes 
with a dealer’s own brand, and some put up 
special formulas for farmers’ societies, brand- 
ing the cakes with the trade-mark of the 
society. 

For sheep feeding and sometimes for cattle 
there is often supplied what are called “cake- 
lets,” “cakettes,” or “cobettes.” These are in 
various forms, such as cubes of five-eighths 
inch to 1 inch and cylinders 1 by 3 inches. 
These are often made in a conveyor press, 
similar in construction to the Anderson ex- 
peller, having for outlet a strong plate full 
of holes of the required size and section. The 
material is forced through these holes, and is 
sheared off to the desired length by a knife 
revolving plate. Sheep 
cakes are always sold in 112 or 224-pound 
sacks, and most other kinds are preferred in 
that but the often 
shipped in bulk to save expenses of sacking. 


close against the 


way, large sizes are 
Direct Feeding. 

Several kinds of domestic oil cakes are sold 
for direct feeding, that is, for use by the 
farmers, after being “nutted,” without being 
The most popular is Egyptian 
undecorticated cottenseed cake, of which over 
400,000 tons are consumed, directly and other- 
wise, or more than 35 per cent. of the entire 
This includes 
156,000 tons imported, chiefly from Germany 
and Egypt. 


compounded. 


original oil-cake consumption. 
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ORDERS SOLICITED 
TO 
BUY OR SELL 





ASPEGREN & CO. 


Produce Exchange Building 
EXPORTERS 


COTTON SEED OIL 


SPOT AND FUTURE DELIVERY 


We issue the only Daily Printed Market Letter on Cotton Seed Oil in this country. Sent free of charge to our regular customers. 


WE ARE SELLING AGENTS FOR 


THE PORTSMOUTH COTTON Ol REFG. CORP. OF PORTSMOUTH, VA. — AND — THE GULF & VALLEY C. 0. COMPANY, LID., OF NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Will be pleased to quote prices on all grades of Refined Cotton Seed in barrels or loose in buyers or sellers tank cars, f. o. b. refinery 


or delivered anywhere in this country or Europe. 


BROKERS 


NEW YORK GITY 


ON THE NEW YORK 
PRODUCE 
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Only a small proportion of this 400,000 tons 
perhaps 5 per cent.—is used in compound 
cakes, for the reason that the unit cost of 
protein is too high. It sells for direct feed- 
ing on a basis apparently independent of its 
fat. 
claim that it is of especial advantage in the 


content of protein and Most feeders 
gummer, while the cattle are on the grass. as 
the presence of so much hull gives it an 
astringent and constipating effect, just right 
to counterbalance the opposite effect of grass. 
For the same reason it is useful in connection 
with Swede turnips and mangels, which are 
These 
thoroughly 


standard feeds throughout the winter. 
undecorticated cakes, though 
pressed and containing no more than 5 per 
o@at. oil, are 
eaten than the decorticated, even 
latter contains 8 per cent. oil. 
British oil mills work another kind of cot- 
ton seed that comes mostly from India. This 
type, it comes, is 
elassed under the general head of “Bombay,” 
the products therefrom being also termed 
“Bombay” cake and oil. The 
are smaller than either American or Egyptian 


much more easily broken and 
when the 


from whatever country 


Indian seeds 


and are covered with a short brownish lint. 
Except for size it resembles American upland 
seed that-has passed through rather close 


linting machines. Notwithstanding @he cov- 


ering of lint, Bombay seed is workéd whole 
It is not 
even screened for sand and other imparities, 


amd the 


by the same process as Egyptian. 
resulting cake always contains a 
minimum of 2 per cent. sand, and this amount 
Often it contains 
much more sand and other foreign matter. 
Bombay could be decorticated by 
American methods, but the other plan is ap- 
parently the most profitable, for the reason, 


is looked upon as normal. 


seed 


no doubt, that there is no home demand for 
hulls and no market for decortieated cake on 
a parity with undecorticated. Both the oil 
and the cake from Bombay seed is inferior to 
Egyptian. Bombay oil must practically all 
be used for scap, while Egyptian oil is being 
suceessfully refined and deodorized for both 
domestic and foreign margarin. Bombay 
cake, on account of the lint on the hull, must 
sell $3.50 te $4 per ton than 
Egyptian. 

The seed yields only 18 per cent. oil, com- 
pared with 17 to 18 for Egyptian, and s0, 
altogether, it must sell for about $10 per 
ton cheaper. Apparently, at this difference, 
Bombay seed is becoming more popular with 
British mills, as the yearly receipts are in- 
ereasing. This is partly, though, to recoup 


cheaper 


the total loss in tonnage due to the develop- 
ment of oil milling in Egypt, and to the 
heavy competition from Germany for Egyp- 
tian seed. 

India produces about 2,000,000 tons of cot- 
ton seed in which no other foreign country 
than England is taking much interest, so 
that England can increase its crush by com- 
peting more strongly with the Indian oil 
mills. But the relative price can not be much 
further advanced until there is some ad- 
vance in methods for refining this kind of 
oil. The price of the cake might be advanced 
by increased selling efforts, and by some 
mechanical improvements on the part of the 
mills at Hull and Liverpool, where most of 
this seed is worked. One of the present sell- 
ing schemes is to make cake half Egyptian 
and half Bombay to sell at an intermediate 
price, with the hope of further introducing 
Bombay cake. 

Use of Edgestones. 

In spite of the adhering lint on Bombay 
seed, the resulting cake does not have the 
whitish that would be obtained 
if seed were worked in that way in the stand- 
ard American oil mills. The process is to 
run the whole seed direct from the warehouse 
to the crushing rolls, which are just like 
American rolls except for having the top roll 
slightly fluted. 
under edgestones (called “kallergang” on the 
Continent). This 
American mills, but 


appearance 


The next process is grinding 
process is not used in 
it is found in all mills 
in all other parts of the world. 

When American mills adopted the system 
of cotton seed milling from England, it was 
changed to meet tke new conditions incident 
As it was intended to re- 
move all the hulls before crushing, the extra 


to decorticating. 


process of edge grinding was not required. At 
that time were 
about 1,000 pounds of hull per short ton, se 


American mills removing 


that the remaining meats were soft and near- 
ly free from lint, and the cake made from it 
yellow and clean. However, the mills were 
then recovering only 35 to 40 gallons of oil 
per ton of seed-—-13 to 15 per cent.—whereas 
now 17 per cent. and more is obtained. 

This increase in oil yield has been brought 
about by improvements in several directions, 
one of which was pressing the meats with 
a larger proportion of hull in them. The re- 
sulting cake and meal is naturally of poorer 
quality, but perhaps of unnecessarily poor 
appearance, 

It seems quite possible that now the instal- 
lation of edgestones in American mills, espe- 
cially those yields of hulls, 
might greatky improve the appearance of the 
cake and meal. 


making low 
The hulls remaining would 
be ground finer and the lint would be rolled 
up in the yellow meats before cooking just 
as it now is in English mills working the 
woolly Bombay seed, hulls, lint and all. Such 
a move would be a great benefit to the trade 
in Denmark, where it is believed that large 
flakes of hull irritate and lacerate the bowels 
of cattle. 

It would also be an advantage to the meal 
trade in Germany, where American meal is 
always scrutinized for particles of white lint. 
Some German mills now crushing Egyptian 
seed are turning out finely ground meal con- 
taining only 25 per cent. protein, in which 
the original black hull is so completely rolled 
over with the yellow particles that it looks 
much like American 36 per cent. meal. Edge- 
stone grinding of the meats before cooking 
may have much to do with the final yellow 
appearance of the meal. 

Soya Beans. 

Referring to the table showing the variety 
of oil seeds crnshed in the United Kingdom 
for a term of years, it will be seen that cot- 
ton seed constitutes about half, with linseed 
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following as of 
appear that the normal crushing capacity is 
1,500,000 tons. The way this is divided up 
depends upon the course of the primary mar- 
kets and the ocean freights on the various 
seeds, as also upon the prices obtainable for 
the various products. At one time it was 
predicted that soya beans would predominate 
in the crush, but they reached their maxi- 
mum in 1910 with 413,267 tons and have been 
declining since, the receipts for 1913 
being only 76,452 tons. 

Reasons assigned for this decrease are: 
The increase in freight rates, the increase in 
crushing in China and Japan, the growing 
Denmark and from Ger- 
many (whose import duty was lately removed 
beans), and the slow demand for 
This last 
most important reason, and it is 
involved with some In order 
the mills to compete successfully with 
those of must extract 
the oil with solvents down to 1 or 2 per cent. 
This extracted meal—and in fact any kind of 


next importance. It would 


ever 


competition from 
from these 
the cakes among English feeders. 
seems the 
of the others. 
for 
other countries they 


soya meal or cake—is not even habitually 
quoted along with other cakes by British 
agricultural journals. In Germany the ex- 


tracted chips (schrot) are much esteemed; in 
fact, by considered 
better than the more oily meal, for they think 
that soya oil 
cattle. 
for about $1 per short ton less than the press 
meal, $4 less than American decorticated cot- 
tonseed meal, and $7.50 above undecorticated 
Egyptian. 

When soya beans are crushed in England 
most of the cake not taken by the compound 
cake must be 
much of the oil. This 
the mills can afford to pay for beans. 


many feeders they are 


is in some way injurious to 


Extracted chips are sold in Germany 


mills exported, as well as 
keeps down the price 
The 
mills seek to obtain enough raw materials to 
keep them running 24 hours a day for most 
of the year. Having the’ world to choose 
from, they vary the raw material in accord- 
ance with the conditions of primary supply 
and with the demand for the respective prod- 
ucts. 
Habitual Cattle Feeds. 

Considerable variety is to be found in the 
British cattle owing to the variety of 
obtainable feeding cakes 


diet, 
and to the large 
quantity of roots as well as grain, grass and 
hay. The crop of swedes and turnips aver- 
ages 25,000,000 tons and mangels 10,000,000. 
If this were all fed to the cattle, it would 
furnish nearly 3 tons per head, but a great 
part of it is consumed in the fields by the 
30,000,000 sheep. In fact, some proportion 
of the oil cake is fed to the sheep, much 
more than in other countries, and this would 
in some degree modify a statement of com- 
parative cake consumption, worked out per 
head of cattle for the different countries. 
Though there is a crop of abcut 7,000.000 
tons of potatoes, they are not a standard 
feed for cattle as in Germany. Some agri- 


cultural writers in England are discussing 
the idea of imitating Germany in chipping 
and drying potatoes for cattle feed, but the 
crop would have to be considerably increased 
before this would be practicable. An increase 
in potatoes would probably mean a decrease 
in the root crop. But according to the yields 
as officially reported on the crops of 1912, 
taken in connection with the average content 
of nitrogen-free extract in the respective 
crops, more active feeding material is now 
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THE COTTONSEED OIL MILL 


How to Calculate the Milling Value of Seed 


By F. B. Porter, B. S., Ch. E., President Fort Worth Laboratories. 


[EDITOR’S NOTE.—‘his is the third in a series 
of articles, written for The Nutional Provisioner by 
a chemist and oil mill efficiency expert, which should 
be of the greatest interest and value to the oil mill 
trade.) 


With the present unsettled condition of the 
export market due to the European war, it is 
more necessary than ever that the mills cut 
down every source of loss to a minimum. 
The losses cannot be cut down unless their 
sources are known. 

Losses may be put into two general classes 
—losses due to operation and losses due to 
buying and selling. During the operating 
season of the mills we send out cards to the 
trade showing the loss in dollars and cents 
due to excess oil in cake and hulls, and due 
to excess protein in cake; i. e., protein above 
guarantee. This article will show how, by 
means of seed analysis, a manager can easily 
caleulate the milling value of seed, and thus 
obtain figures that will assist him in buying, 
as we explained in our last article. 

In reporting analyses of seed it is cus- 
tomary to report the results on the basis of 
clean seed with lint still on; i. e., the per 
cent. of hulls also includes the linters. The 
following formulae have been derived, as- 
suming that hulls as made in the mill contain 
3 per cent. ammonia, and that hulls nat- 
urally contain .2 per cent. of gasoline soluble 
extractives. 

For the sake of those persons interested in 
following the derivation of the formulae, the 
original form of each formula is given. This 
original form is followed by the simplified 
form where necessary, which can be used by 
anyone knowing addition, multiplication and 
subtraction. 


a = per cent. of meats in seed. 

b = per cent. of oil in meats. 

e = per cent. of hulls in seed. 

d = pounds of lint cut per ton of seed. 

e = | minus average per cent. of oil in cake. 
f — weight of hulls per ton of seed. 

g = weight of cake per ton of seed. 


h = per cent. of ammonia in seed. 

i = weight of hulls in cake per ton of seed. 

j = 1 minus average per cent .of oil in hulls 
as made, 


k = per cent. of ammonia desired in cake. 
1 = weight of oil per ton of seed. 

m = average per cent. of oil in cake. 

n = average per cent. of oil in hulls as 


made, less .2 per cent. 
o = pounds of invisible loss per ton of seed. 
2,000h — (2,000e — d) .003 


i ——— 
5s = 











k 
Simplified: 
2,000h — 6c + .003d 
gs = 
k 
2,000a — 2,000ab 
i= eae ): 
e 
Simplified: 
i= = ge — 2,000a + 2,000ab 
2,000e —i—d 
j + .002 


1 = 2,000ab — mg — nf 
gtd+f+1= 2,000 
In case the ammonia is given as a certain 
per cent. of the meats instead of as a per 
cent. of the seed, the formula for g becomes: 
2,000ap 


k 
where p is per cent. of ammonia in meats. 


In the above calculations no account has 


s= 


been taken of the gain or loss in cooking. 
During a season like last season, with exces- 
sive moisture in seed, there is undoubtedly 
a loss in weight during cooking. When the 
seed is dry and considerable water is added, 
there is probably a gain. This factor is not 
capable of exact expression, and is therefore 
thrown in with the so-called invisible losses 
of the mill. 

The invisible loss of a mill is made up of 
the loss in operation, loss due to dirt and 
motes, and loss or gain in cooking. In order 
to obtain what weight of products the seed 
will actually give, taking into consideration 
the invisible loss, it is necessary to multiply 
the weights of products obtained in the above 
calculations by 

2,000 —o—d 
2,000 — d 
Calling the new weights g’, f and I’, 
have g’ +14 f 4d = 2,000 — o. 
The following example may make the sub- 


we 


ject plainer: 
a = 54 per cent. 
b = 30 per cent. 
c = 46 per cent. 
d = 75 Ibs. 
e= 3 
h = 4.50 per cent. 
j = .994 
k = 8.75 per cent. 
m = 7 per cent. 


lly 


.004, assuming per cent. of oil in hulls 
= .6 per cent. 
o = 100 lbs. 
2,000 « .045 — 6 & 46 + .003 x 75 


i = 999.6 x .93 — 2,000 x 
54 X 3 = 173.6 lbs. 
. 


54 + 2,000 X 











2,000 x .46 — 173.6 — 75 
f= ——_—_—_—______—_——_ = 674.1 lbs. 
994 + .002 
1= 2,000 x 54 x 38 — 07 « 999.6 — 
004 674.1 — 251.3 Ibs. 
99.6 + 674.1 + 251.2 + 75 = 2,000 
2,000 — 100 — 75 
s= X< 999.6 = 947.7 lbs. 
2,000 — 75 
2,000 — 100 — 75 
f’' = < 674.1 = 639.1 Ibs. 
2,000 — 75 
2,000 — 100 — 75 
y= SX 251.3 = 238.2 lbs. 
2,000 — 75 
947.7 + 639.1 + 238.2 + 75 = 2,000 — 100 
= 1,900 lbs. 


This method of obtaining figures corrected 
for invisible loss is not strictly applicable 
during those seasons in which any great 
amount of moisture is cooked out of the 
meats, owing to the fact that analyses are 
made on the wet seed. During seasons of 
this character the yield of meal is apt to be 
lower than calculated, due to the loss of 
moisture in cooking. 

A manager knowing the average per cent. 
of oil in the cake and hulls his mill produces, 
and knowing from past experience the prob- 
able invisible loss, can easily and quickly cal- 
culate the products obtainable from any seed, 
having the analysis of the seed. 

a tee 


PRACTICAL POINTS. 
Valuable trade information may be found 
every week on the “Practical Points for the 
Trade” page. Do you make it a habit to 


study this page? 
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HIDES AND SKINS 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES.—The situation is firm to 
strong on varieties chiefly wanted and in 
relatively small supply, notably native steers, 
heavy Texas, butt brands and heavy native 
cows, with business formerly alluded to in 
September native steers up to 2114, now con- 
firmed and additional trading in heavy Texas 
at the full figure of 20%4c., but the situation 
is barely steady on light native cows, light 
and extreme Texas steers with no change 
in bulls. Packers generally are holding firm 
on all kinds, and the additional trading re- 
ported amounting to over 8,000 hides, while 
scattering, was at full to advanced prices on 
native steers which causes the packers’ sales- 
men to feel more cheerful, and as usual follow- 
ing business at firm to advanced rates, some 
are predicting even higher prices to rule. We 
now, however, in the prime season of the 
year, and while hides will continue good as 
to quality, hair, etc., for some months, the 
advancing season will bring us nearer to the 
time for depreciation in quality, etc., all of 
which must be 


are 


taken into consideration. 
Some sources report that indications are that 
receipts will keep light. Native steers are 
strong and higher. Two packers sold about 
4,000 September salting up to 2114c., confirm- 
ing former reports of sales of Septembers at 
this price. Texas steers are strong for 
heavies with a continued demand, and an- 
other packer sold 3,500 September heavies at 
the full price of 201%4c. Light and extreme 
Texas are apparently slow, and the packers’ 
asking figures on these now are not over 
191%4c. and 19c., respectively, without sales. 
Butt brands are one of the firm factors, rul- 
ing at 20c., with an additional sale this week 
of Septembers at this figure as formerly 
noted. Colorados on the other hand are not 
a brisk seller, being offered at 19%4c., the 
last sales price, and the slaughter is running 
well to these along with night native cows. 
Branded cows are offered at the last selling 


rate of 19¢., with no fresh sales. Native 
cows are strong for heavy weights, but 


barely steady on lights. There are accumu- 
lations of the latter with the slaughter run- 
ning well to those, while heavy cows on the 
other hand are well picked up. It develops 
that the packer selling October heavies at 
1914,c. moved 2,000 of these instead of 1,000, 
as reported yesterday. Packers claim that 
sales of September native steers up to 2114. 
should make a better demand for August- 
September light cows at 20c. Native bulls 
are held 16c. for January to June, and 17c. 
for June to January, with trade slow and a 
better range nominally is 153%,@16c. for 
January to June and 16%@li7c. asked for 
June to January. Branded bulls are quoted 
151,@161,4c., as to average, salting, point of 
takeoff, etc. 

Later.—One packer sold 900 March-April- 
May heavy native cows at 19c. 

COUNTRY HIDES.—There is little change. 
Business is generally quiet, but there are 
reports of a Wisconsin tanner cleaning up 
short-haired heavy cows at 16%4¢., which 
sounds reasonable, although there are re- 
ports concerning this to the effect that the 
lots’ moved included a small percentage of 
long-haired, which may also be so. Upper 


(DAILY HIDE AND LEATHER MARKET) 


leather tanners generally are conservative, 
and their views are top at even money on 
both buffs and extremes. Some dealers con- 
tinue to give out reports that extremes re- 
cently sold at 18c. were not of best quality, 
and the general asking price is not under 
18%4c, Buffs have not sold since the previous 
movement at 17c., which is considered the 
market with up to 17%4c. asked. Tanners’ 
ideas are top at 17c. Heavy cows are re- 
ported to have sold at 1634¢. for short haired 
on a clean-up purchase by a Wisconsin tan- 
ner, although the usual reports are circulated 
by other dealers, whenever a sale is made at 
a decline, to the effect that these lots in- 
clude a small percentatge of long haired. 
As based on the general market at present, 
however, short-haired heavy cows would be 
considered quotable around 1634c. Extremes 
last sold at 18c. for reported short-haired 
stock, although there are persistent reports 
from other quarters that these were not of 
best quality. However, the tanners would 
not pay over 18c. for the moment, with the 
dealers generally holding at 18%4c., which, 
however is 4c. under the general former ask- 
ing price of 18%c. Heavy steers are slow 
and considered quotably top at 17c., with 
earlier takeoff proportionately less. Bulls 
range 1314c. up to 1434c. asked, all as to 
lots, with trading generally slow. 

Later.—A car of special selection extremes 
sold at 1814. 

CALFSKINS.—Trade is quite and nothing 
new is reported. Buyers claim that Chicago 
and outside city skins mixed are obtainable 
at 23¢., which is likely very true as first 
salted Chicago cities alone last sold at 24c., 
and the two dealers who carry the extra 
choice Chicago cities who formerly demanded 
26c. are now not asking over 25c. While the 
holders feel that statistically the position is 
strong, tanners are very reluctant buyers, 
and will not pay fancy rates. Packer skins 
are nominal at 26c. last bid, and it is ques- 
tionable if this offer would be repeated. 
Light calf ranges $1.25@1.30, with up to 
$1.45 for straight Chicago cities, with dea- 
cons at usual discount. Kips firm but quiet. 

Later.—Market easy. Some recent sales 
have been made including a car of Chicago 
cities at 23c. and outside cities 221,c. 

SHEEPSKINS.—Continued firmness rules. 
Late takeoff packer lambs lately sold up to 
$1.10, as previously reported, with packer 
shearlings recently sold $1@1.05, as to qual- 


ity, takeoff, etc., and one special lot brought 
as high as $1.10. 


New York. 


DRY HIDES.—One of the local dealers has 
been buying a few small lots of common 
varieties aggregating about 1,300@1,400 in 
all and consisting of a few bales picked up 
here and there at various prices from partics 
who are anxious to sell rather than place 
the goods in store. These sales include 549 
Mexicans consisting of coast descriptions such 
at Vera Cruz, Tuxpam, Lagunas, etc., at the 
reported prices of 22@23c., about 500 Ecua- 
dors understood to have brought 22c., and a 
lot of 335 Brazils at private terms. Further 
bids for little lots of Ecuadors are 2lc. No 
further sales of sizable quantities have been 
made since the Puerto Cabellos, etc., previ- 
ously noted at 27c. The arrivals continue 
limited, and the only vessel in today is the 
“Oruba” with 566 hides, of which 170 were 


from Puerto Colombia, 220 from Colon, and 
176 from Jamaica. Although receipts are 
light and the supplies on hand are estimated 
only around 50,000, not counting wet salted 
stock, there are plenty of hides available in 
Latin America for shipment here whenever 
the shippers are encouraged to send them 
forward. Large downtown commission houses 
are receiving inquiries from many sections 
that previously marketed in Europe regard- 
ing prices here and wanting to send hides 
here. 

WET SALTED HIDES.—No business is 
noted in River Plate descriptions, and the 
market on these is still entirely nominal and 
in a mixed and uncertain state. Some small 
parcels of Mexican coast varieties are being 
picked up by dealers, and about 500 of these 
have been sold in all at private terms, but 
understood at around 1l4c. Some 45@50-lb. 
Cubans are being offered at 1314c., but lighter 
average Cubans are held at Ide. 

CITY PACKER HIDES.—There was a 
rumor which was noted that some spready 
vative steers had been sold at 22'%4c., and 
this is confirmed today at least from the sell- 
ing source and it is learned that one of the 
local packers sold two cars at this figure 
consisting of one car of September and a 
ear of October salting. This is the highest 
price ever obtained either here or in Chicago 
for this variety. Packers hold strong on 
all kinds of hides. 

COUNTRY HIDES.—The market continues 
to show a weak tone, and although it is 
difficult to explain in the face of the high and 
strong prices for packer hides it exists never- 
theless. Tight money conditions are evi- 
dently compelling some dealers to let go at 
concessions, and there are more offerings here 
at present and more apparent anxiety on 
the part of a number of dealers to sell than 
has been the case at any time for the past 
six weeks. It was noted yesterday that a 
car of Pennsylvania buffs was offered at 17c., 
and as this price was not obtainable the 
dealer accepted a counter bid of 14c. less and 
let go at 1634¢. This lot of buffs was 51-lb. 
average. Another Pennsylvania dealer who 
was asking 1714c. is now offering to sell at 
17c., but evidently there are no buyers now 
willing to pay 17c. Tanners evidently think 
they now have the market well started in 
their favor, and are predicting that further 
declines will occur. Some dealers, however, 
who are well able to hold are not disposed 
to let go at concessions. Extremes are being 
offered at various prices ranging from 18@ 
1814c., but buyers are now talking down to 
1714c. on these. One lot of 400@500 New 
York State all weight hides sold at 16c. flat, 
with heavy bulls out, but some buyers now 
claim that they are not in the market for 
any more at this figure. Southern hides are 
still being offered here quite freely, and most 
holders are willing to accept concessions. A 
car of Southerns consisting of abattoir hides 
out of first salt and mostly taken off of 
Tennessee cattle is offered here at 16c. flat. 

CALFSKINS.—It is reported that one of 
the dealers here has sold a car of New York 
City skins consisting of medium and heavy 
weights. ‘The prices obtained are not di- 
vulged, but it is admitted that the asking 
rates of $2.60 for 7@9’s and $3 for 9@12’s 
were not obtained. There is no doubt but 
that the situation in calfskins is easier than 
a few weeks ago, when extremely high rates 
were talked as despite small offerings the de- 
mand is limited. 

HORSE HIDES.—The situation is firm, but 
there is an offering here from Chicago of @ 
car of mixed city and country hides at $5.65 
selected, and no sale has been made as yet. 


European. 


It is reported that a sale was recently 
made of a lot of about 6,000 Courland 
Schaaren dry calfskins of 2.70 lbs. average 
from spot at around 63c., although the exact 
price obtained is not confirmed. A bid of 65c. 
was refused on these skins awhile ago. 
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Chicago Section 


Civilization seems to have broken through 
its veneer. 

And now the question arises, “Will or will 
not the Allies have Turkey for Thanksgiv- 
ing?” 

Bearish sentiment is very much in evidence 
throughout the whole list 
and lard. 


-grain, provisions 


Well! At least we are spared a whole lot 
of this Huerta, Pankhurst, Barney Pshaw, 
et al., stuff. 


Isn’t it within the field of possibilities that 
the Standard Oil Company or the “beef trust” 
started the war? 

That grating, rasping noise you heard the 
other day was T. R. breaking up a few panes 
of silence. 

Board of Trade memberships are selling at 
$2,250 net to the buyers. 
were posted. 


Several applications 


Looks like we shall have to produce and 
make lots of stuff and things we have been 
in the habit of importing. 

Frequent reference is made in the papers to 
“farmers holding grain for higher 
Can they do that and not be “ 


prices.” 
investigated” ! 

Looks like a bran-new geography for the 
present generation school kid, and—incident- 
ally—an opportune time for the school sup- 
ply grafter. 

I. N. Sherman, brother of the late 
founder of the 
Monday 


John B. 
Sherman, Union Stock Yards, 
died last at the 
\. B. Sherman. 


home of his son, 


this fall 
good reliable line of neu- 


Among other things we 
let’s “preserve” a 
trality. It’s just as good preserved as it is 
fresh off’n the tree. 


“preserve” 


Barnumly speaking, the Kernel is with and 
for trade all you small 
boys who cannot swim, the elephant is about 
to shed a few tears. 


unions. Stand aside. 


Well! The primary election certainly was, 
if not anyhing else, a great little eliminating 
bee, or an elimination of “bees,” or would- 
be’s, or anything you please. 


Emp Bill evidently believes in the old 
adage, “If you must fight, get in the first 
wallop.” Unfortunately, however, the first 


wallop is not always the last. 


Hope that moratorium thing hasn’t been 


lost in the shuffle. Looks like a “one best 





CHEMICAL & ENGINEERING CO. 
Expert Assistance. 
CHEMISTS, BACTERIOLOGISTS. 


Chemical centrol of Packing Plants. Yearly 
cuntracts solicited. 


608 SO. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 











lons of ale, beer, whisky, brandy and wines 
all the time, but not officially, as it were. 

“A dose 
should be good for 
they don’t know their necessities 


That’s all and some— 


One paragrapher puts it this way: 
of enforced 
Americans; 


economy 
from their luxuries.” 
wot? 


Swift & Company’s sales of beef in Chi- 


cago for the week ending Saturday, Septem- 
ber 5, 1914, averaged as follows: Domestic 
beef, 12.04 cents; imported beef, 10.92 cents 


per pound. 


Many of those who look upon President 
Wilson with contempt would take, and some 
of them have taken, their hats off and bend 
the knee to a Emp, 


similar creature. 


Czar, King, Prince or 


as Battle 
will 


Creek remains on 
kind of fodder, 
the hole in the 
and the tire no less, 


Just so long 
the 
anyhow . 


map we 
Just so 
doughnut gets no bigger 


get some 
long as 


we’re fairly safe. 

This war reminds us of the battle between 
John L. Sullivan and Charley Mitchell in 
Chantilly, France. John “plowed” after 
Charles couldn’t “| no longer. 


until he low” 


Wore hisself out. 


The American Meat Packers’ Association 
Convention will be held at the La Salle Hotel, 
Chieago, October 19, 20 and 21, and will be 
the best ever, regardless of the views of a 
few ingrown pessimists. 


We import something like 25,000,000 gal- 


lons of ale, beer, whisky, brandy and wines 


as most of this comes from the 
countries, it like 
against an 


anhually, and 


warring seems we’re up 
alarming drought. 

It is estimated that the warring armies of 
Europe consume upwards of 12,000 tons of 
food per day, and the question of keeping 
this amount of stuff close enough up to the 
moving serious 


armies is an extremely 


question. 


The war does not involve the whole world, 
only the nutty part of it. 


tries of vast areas and great possibilities. be- 


There are coun- 


sides smaller up-to-date commercially-estab- 
lished countries, 
“It’s 


ready and willing to supply 


demand. an ill-wind.” ete. 


“When you are ready, Bridges, shoot!” 
Bridges, you must remember, is John Bull’s 
boss pote, whose use of the English language 
is startling, if not staggering. He’s been 
skirmishing around some on this war theme, 
but he ain’t opened fire in earnest yet. When 
he does—! 

One of our grocers puts it this way on his 
dodgers: “Peace prices in time of war! Fam- 
ine follows war, and our best advice is to 
stock up on non-perishable groceries at these 
prices.” And yet those who have been stock- 
ing up have been condemned for causing a 
shortage and increased prices! 

Utah makes a bid to supply the potashes 
and phosphates (the importations of which 
have been cut off owing to the war now in 
to the 
fertilizers. One big concern is 
making preparations to commence operations 
there on a large scale already. 


progress) necessary manufacture of 


commercial 


—_g-—- 


WANT A CHIEF CLERK. 


The Illinois State Civil Service 
sion will hold an examination for Chief 
Clerk, Food Commission, on Saturday, Octo- 
ber 3, 1914, at seventeen points in the State. 
This examination is open to persons from 25 
to 60 years of age who are residents of Illi- 
nois. The starting salary is $125 a month, 
and there is possibility of increase to $200 a 


Commis- 


month. One vacancy now exists to be filled 
from the eligible list resulting from this 


examination. 

The Chief Clerk of the Food Commission 
keeps the records and handles the eorrespond- 
ence of the State Food Commissioner's office 
and directs the assignment of food inspect- 
ors. He should have a thorough knowledge 
of food and sanitary laws and also know the 
best railroad routes throughout the State. 
Education equivalent at least to a good high 
school course is necessary. 

The examination will include the following 
subjects, weighted as indicated: training and 
experience, 4; keeping records, handling cor- 
respondence, food and sanitary laws, geog- 
1aphy of [llinois, routing of food inspect- 
ors, 6. 

Applications must be on file at the office 
of the Commission in Springfield not later 
September 23. The proper forms 
may be secured by addressing the State Civil 
Service Commission, Springfield, Il. 


than 5 p. m., 
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GARDNER a LINDBERG 
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Specialties : Packing Plants, Cold Storage, 
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1134 Marquette Bidg CHICAGO 








DAVID |. DAVIS & CO. 
PACKING HOUSE EXPERTS 
Manhattan Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Some People Get ‘Too Busy to Work” 


We are never 
Keep in touch with us and you will always 


519, 520, 521 Postal Telegraph Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


“too busy” to execute your orders. 


find us on the job. 
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ANHYDROUS 


MERIT 


That is what makes our 


tower way above all others 


It is a product of which we are justly proud. 
Did you ever hear of anyone change after once using 





“EVERY OUNCE ENERGIZES” 


Drop a line for a demonstration. 


\ Less Power—Less Coal—Less Expense. 
(More Refrigeration—More Satisfaction—More Efficiency. 


MORRIS & COMPANY 
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COTTONSEED PRODUCTS IN EUROPE. 
(Continued from page 32.) 
growing in the roots, especially mangels, on 
1 acre than could be had from potatoes. 


Calf Raising. 

Linseed cake continues to be a favorite 
cattle feed, both for direct feeding and for 
compound cakes. It stands next in import- 
ance to cottonseed cake, constituting 20 per 
cent. of the total consumption. It is espe- 
cially esteemed as a calf feed. Most feeders 
believe that undecorticated cottonseed cake is 
very injurious to calves. There are a num- 
ber of special so-called calf meals, selling at 
high prices and claiming extraordinary mer- 
its. These are intended mostly for adding to 
skimmed milk to replace the natural butter 
fat. Ground linseed is the base of some of 
them, while cod-liver oil is loudly praised 
as the best substitute for cream. 

All who are interested in maintaining or 
increasing the ratio of cattle to population 
are giving much thought now to methods of 
rearing calves. In countries like Denmark, 
where a large proportion of the milk is used 
for butter, the calves are fed on skimmed 
milk strengthened by boiled whole linseed, or 
by some kind of emulsified oil, or by starch. 
Denmark has some rigid laws requiring all 
skimmed milk to be pasteurized before feed- 
ing to calves. Meantime, contrary to condi- 
tions in most other countries, cattle are in- 
creasing faster than the population. 

In countries like Germany and England, 
where the consumption of whole milk as 
as such is large and constantly increasing, 
great anxiety is felt for the future supply 
of cattle. Increased facilities for transport- 
ing refrigerated milk increase the radius 
from which great cities may draw their sup- 
ply. There is a natural disposition on the 
part of dairymen within, say, 40 miles of a 
good city market, to sell all obtainable milk 
and slaughter the calves. 

This means that for the large and prosper- 
ous manufacturing and urban population 
there must be large imports of butter. This 


comes chiefly from Denmark. The total im- 
ports for consumption in the United King- 


dom have been as follows, in long tons: 1908, 
207,787; 1909, 199.525; 1910, 212,860; 1911, 
208,357; 1912, 194,307; 1913, 187,614. The de- 


creasing imports are no doubt due to increas- 
ing domestic production of margarin, which 
has grown from about 44.000 tons in 1908 to 
100,000 in 1913. 

The last census of production, taken in 
1907, estimates that of the 144 billion pounds 
of milk produced in the United Kingdom, 70 
per cent. was sold off the farm for final con- 
sumption as fresh milk and 12 per cent. used 
in various ways by the farmers’ families. 
This would leave only a small supply for 
calves, and they have to be slaughtered down 
to the number that can be sustained on this 
supply. In certain districts more remote 
from the large cities there is a distinct beef- 
raising industry, where the calves are nour- 
ished in the natural manner while young and 
supplied with a certain amount of linseed 
cake as they grow older. 

The problem, then, of devising a proper calf 
feed, dispensing as much as possible with 
milk, is of great importance in all parts of 
the civilized world. Some efforts are now 
heing made to produce an artificial or syn- 
thetic milk. Even if this can not be made 
acceptable for human use, it will prove a 
great benefit if it is good enough for calves. 
Such a product must necessarily recruit good 
fatty matter from some source. and it is 
quite possible that cottonseed oil would be 
available. 

While the number of cattle is slightly on 
the increase—about 4 per cent. in the last 10 
years—the population has increased about 10 
per cent. The number of cattle in 1912 was 
estimated at 11,875,000 and the population at 
46,300,000. 

(To be continued.) 
i? 
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COLD STORAGE LEGISLATION. 
(Concluded from page 23.) 
Nor is it either reasonable or just to refuse 
entry into storage in New Jersey of per- 


fectly good eggs simply because some one 
without the jurisdiction of the State has 
neglected to comply with a law which is not 
hinding on him. The only way possible to 
compel the marking of foods which go into 
interstate commerce with the date of original 
entry into storage is by Federal enactment. 

A number of attempts have already been 
made to have Congress enact a cold storage 
law. but have failed because of the character 
of the legislation proposed. The cold stor- 
age warehousemen recognize the advantages 
of reasonable Federal regulation, and, 1 am 
sure, would welcome the enactment of a Fed- 
eral law which would throw all possible safe- 
guards around the interstate traffic in cold 
stored foods. They very properly object, 
however, to measures which hamper their 
business without benefiting the consumer. 
And it is such measures as these which have 
heretofore been presented to Congress. There 
is no doubt that a reasonable cold storage 
hill, if presented to Congress today, would 
meet with little opposition. 

What should such a bill provide? The 
principles upon which it should be based have 
been already embodied in the model cold 
storage act prepared by a committee of this 
organization and also in a very similar act 
prepared by the commissioners on uniform 
State laws. It will provide for the proper 
marking of cold storage goods entering inter- 
state commerce. It will prohibit the trans- 
portation of cold stored foods which are not 
in proper condition or not of proper quality 
to be placed in storage, or which may be de- 
composed or otherwise unfit for food. It will 
probably fix a time limit for sold storage and 
it will not attempt, as the Heyburn bill did, 
to regulate those phases of the cold storage 
industry which do not properly come within 
the Federal jurisdiction. Such a law as this 
would be a benefit to the consumer, because 
it would enable the States to really enforce 
their own acts, and it would be a benefit to 
the industry by helping to remove some of 
the inconsistencies and incompatabilities -of 
our State laws. 
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CHICAGO LIVE STOCK 














RECEIPTS. 

Cattle, Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Monday, Aug. 31......19,685 1,055 29,346 43,078 
Tuesday, Sept. g 1,198 12,716 387,794 
Wednesday, Sept. 2 £ 3 1,335 21,804 24,085 
Thursday, Sept. 3..... 5,883 1,058 17,587 15,455 
Peiday, Sept. 4. .cccec- 1,980 327 15,978 11,066 
Saturday, Sept. 5...... 400 25 8,000 5,000 
Total this week....... 46,718 4,998 104,931 136,428 
Previous week ........ 43,955 4,762 113,462 148,366 
Cor. time, 1913........55,888 5,250 183,517 150,877 
Cor. time, 1912........ 45,0098 6,154 98,679 134,629 

SHIPMENTS. 

Monday, Aug. 31...... 6,118 284 6,209 13,690 
Tuesday, Sept. 1...... 2,532 90 1,969 14,297 
Wednesday, Sept. 2... 4,998 203 3,659 12,659 
Thursday, Sept. 3..... 3,074 148 1,385 7,667 
Friday, Sept. 4........ 1,787 2 1,159 1,849 
Saturday, Sept. 5..... 100 10 1,500 1,000 
Total this week....... 18,609 727 =6©15,881 51,162 
Previous week .. -17,126 439 16,104 50,158 
Cor. time, 1913 ey 2B sy 442 42,379 43,237 
Ca. Cie. BERR. ccvees 17,643 807 28,605 27,894 


CHICAGO TOTAL RECEIPTS LIVESTOCK. 









Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Year to Sept. 5, 1914. 1,496,977 4,366,242 3,403,873 
Same period, 1913 1,619,687 4,946,478 3,260,891 
Combined receipts of hogs at eleven points: 
Week ending Sept. 5, 5914......cccccccccces 379,000 
EN, <a 0a She b-o-aline hace d Caaldes dent 388,000 
ee ED tanves ceeds usesekeuee bees 382,000 
Gs, WEG, BOER cccvccvcccce sheen 300,000 
ee ee ee SD kk oc tcccdotcuceedvoontes 15,614,000 
Same period, 1912 Kee RO twee See CemeuE 16,614,000 
Receipts at six points (Chicago, Kansas City, 
Omaha, St. Louis. St. Joseph, Sioux City) as follows: 
Cattle. a Sheep. 
Week to Sept. 5, 1914.. 148,400 334,000 
Week ago 141,300 ,100 
Year agu 229,200 371,000 
Two years ago 172,200 296,900 





Combined receipts at six markets our 1914 to Sept. 
5 and same period a year ago: 


1914. 1913. 
DE  stretesenseeevonnns 3,903,000 4,622,000 
DEE  Sivi00 cOceedehenceneeres 11,124,000 2,616,000 
SE  vacncccsseuees 7,635,000 7,316,000 


CHIOAGO PACKERS’ HUG SLAUGHTER. 





Week ending Sept. 5, 1914: 
SE ED, wc cavae cv deevesésedcéacowanes 14,800 
DE Uy. acconbennedséb dcuwepeteeronenes 10,800 
DE Sh. neteceastbencdcakeenkenmnmaiaeee 8,900 
EE Th Kthedise- c60enenceveadesceeues 6,000 
CM, + ctcnceceeds ‘heneedabece?euren 4,700 
eee Be GM kccccee WITTTTTTT CTT TT tree 7,700 
EE RE Pee Oe oe Oe 4,400 
i Ch techies ecedebesedateeees 7,800 
3uyd, Lunabam & Co. ee ae ee ee or 4,700 
Ce Me + cances eoengaseebhewseewdetees 3,300 
ae SE 6.6.<scnncevancedbecesevesaeuke 4,200 
CE SNE. éneces) 3c ceunaudeanduanevewes 3,500 
GY Gh Se arc ch Ether eh Ce +eKbe ceeeevEeCee 7,200 
Totals POU Se Oe Secvncevsveesevetecceoues £8,000 
EE WG vccereweswaeebonheleccabunaas £4,700 
BE eccecteuseves eevease eetaeesedenes 96,900 
1912 . evoeceese juutiasdéetavndvabreuts 73,800 
Total year tc date nave eess sesesevaaued 3,490,100 
eS 8 ee 4,073,800 
WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVE STOCK. 
( ‘attle Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
Te WOON vc ciccces , $9.20 $5.00 $7.40 
Previous week 9.00 5.30 7.65 
Cor. week, 1913 8.00 4.25 7.30 
Cor. week, 1912 8.34 4.10 6.80 
Cor. week, 1911 7.10 7.11 3.60 5.60 
CATTLE 
Steers, good to choice .. Perper. UC 
er er ere 8.00@ 9.50 
Yearlings, good to choice ...........es00% 8.50@10.00 
Se: senate cacncee ha8 6 oshs maker 7.00@ 8.00 
EY” dithdvccakud mbes woonunee ce --- 6.00@ 7.25 
UE, DONGTE occ cccccecccececcccecceses 7.25@ 7.85 
Mediuin to guod beef cows............4+. 5.75@ 7.00 
SE DS ccdecaseevdéceecs scanntacann 4.75@ 5.75 
Fair to choice heifers...............0-+- 6.50@ 8.50 
eee 5.50@ 6.75 
Good to choice cows conmoceeergeeeees 5.75@ 7.90 
Common to good cutters ........ceeeeeees 4.75@ 5.50 


THE NATIONAL. PROVISIONER. 


Fair to good canmers .........eseseeeeess 4.00@ 4.85: 








Butcher bulls ......... coccccccsccccccccs tO 1.00 
Bologna bulls ........ soccccccccccee 5.00@ 6.25 
Good to choice heavy calves seceeceecccese 9.00@11.50 
Heavy COIVED oc cccccccccccccccvccccccce FOO O00 
HOGS. 

Pate th Cie Te acto ccacsssee ° « -$9.20@9.40 
Prime light butchers, 200- BOO BiGs.ccoctrots 9.15@9.35 
Prime med. weight butchers, 230-270 lbs.. 9.10@9.30 
l’rime heavy butchers, 270-350 Ibs. - 9.05@9.20 
EE GENE. sxencccseutstesconecouseis - 8.80@9.05 
ee MONT COE cece cvanceceasiduecs 8.60@8.85 
BOOOTY -PORSUNG  cevepecccdccsgeccccedesees 8.50@8.75 

Dn “abc n ale guuae pee Ge iesaie weeered 3.50@4.50 
PEED: 4:40 0 tpn etsepesne cepekbiie cedednndionn 8.00@9.30 

*All stags subject to 80 lbs. dockage. 
SHEEP. 

OO ETE ECE Poo $4.00@5.10 
EE ree eee 4.25@5.25 
I MEO dss rte dneugneuseccedeus ee 4.00@5.00 
EE, Diy. cdckdmedendiavededeeeas 4.25@5.25 
i ee eer = 5.50@6.75 
SD ns cere aamaee eran amet 5.50@6.75 
RT TOES b.0-o daceae oc duaaksisaveecunonee 7.60@7.90 
DE CE scrteetcncoseensieeseesieeta 7.60@7.90 
. COE ca csseneeebesnedecnc¥es «++ 6.50@7.25 
DT Shideendtetcdemecedbucdeesanannus «+. 3.00@3.75 
Breeding ewes ...... +» 4.70@5.65 
Breeding yearling ewes ......ccccccccsece 6.00@6.40 

—_—- oe __ 


CHICAGO PROVISION MARKET 


Range of Prices. 








SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1914. 
Open. High, Low. Close. 

PORK—(Per bbl.) 

January .-$22.97144 $23.05 $22.80 $22.92% 
LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)— 

September 10.17% 10.17% 10.07% $10.0714 

October ..... 10.20 10.27% 10.17% 10.20 

January 10.97% 11.02% 10.92% 10.97% 
RIDS—( Boxed, 25c. more than loose) — 

September 5 2.45 12.40 412.35 

October ..... 12.15 2.15 12.12% = 15 

Junuary ..... 11.72% 11.82%, 11.70 1.72% 

MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, 1914. 
Holiday. No market. 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER §, 1914. 

rORK—(Per bbl.)-- 

January «++ 22.97% 23. 22.42% 22.45 
LAKD—(Ter 100 lbs.)— 

September ... ..... waive eon $9.95 

Ueteber ..cce 10.20 10.20 10.05 10.05 

January ..... 10.95 10.95 10.75 $10.771%4 
RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 

September 12.35 12.33 12.35 12.35 

Vetober ..... 2 0214 12.0214 12.00 712.00 

January ..... 11.77% 11.77% 11.52% 11.5214 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 1914. 
Holiday. No market. 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 10, 1914. 





1 OKK—(Per bbl.)— 
January ..... 22.4214 22.55 21.20 21.20 
LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)— 
September » thie 9.8214 9.17% 9.17% 
October ..... 10.02% 10.02% 9.25 9.30 
Jaruary - 10.75 10.75 10.05 710.15 
RIBS— (Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 
September 12.20 12.20 12.00 $12.05 
October ..... 11.95 11.6 11.60 11.00 
January ..... 11.50 11.52% 11.05 11.05 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 11, 1914. 





FORK—(Per bbl.)— 
September - 19.20 19.20 19.00 19.00 
January - 21.37% 21.45 20.70 $20.80 
LARD— (Per 100 Ibs.)— 
September ... ....- «sve eeene 9.20 
October ..... 9.30 9.45 9.30 9.32% 
January ..... 10.20 10.22% 10.00 710.00 
RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 
September ... ... 412.00 
Ovtober ..... 11.50 il. 60 11. 50 411.50 
JABUATF ..cce 11.12% 11.12% 10.75 10.82% 
+Bid. tAsked. 





September 12, 1914. 


CHICAGO RETAIL FRESH MEATS. 
(Corrected weekly by Pollack Bros., 41st and Halsted 
Streets.) 


Beef. 





Native Rib Roast............++6- 
Native Sirloin Steaks ...... 
Native Porterhouse Steaks... 
Native Pot Roasts............... 
Rib Roasts from light cattle 
Beek BteW occccccccccccccsscccscccccccccces 
Boneless Corned Biskets, Native 
Corned Rumps, Native ....... 
GEG SE cccccwcacesscsscctoeeceoce Stee @12% 
Se ED, ccccandsvedeews coseseeecessen @10 
PE OD cecccccccscscceccecceccescocne. Game 
Round Roasts TTTTITI CTT TTT TT Te 18 @20 
CE MEE adtidawceckdocctievesecones @18 
Pee eee ---16 @18 
Shoulder Neck End, Trimmed.. eeetece @12 
Beles ReOst cocccccccccccces Rr @20 
Lamb. 
Hind Quarters, fancy ......ccceceeseeees-20 @25 
Fore Quarters, fancy ........ coovccocccooese GD 
EAgG, TAMEF occcccccccce eeccvcccocceecvcccse Gee 
PE  Gieetéawe eens pebwee teeunuuueuad @12% 
Chops, shoulder, BOP Biccsccccccsces covese @18 
Chops, rib and loin, per Ib............... = @35 
Se DE GUD bcccdsecscescccccseees @15 
Mutton 
DE. cnccevewdussnmbeer éeeadeen wewneneaes 14 @16 
re cadecoces hed gauetebhcepuentedece 8 @10 
ND © o.6-o0 660 che 0 epessgéricisecveveves @12 
PD CEE ncccccscvenceuses paeenivaaaher 14 @16 
Py EE. Sc octccpevecescreeecedecneede 10 @12% 
Bee BOR EGER CRO cccccccccccccescoccecse 18 @20 
Shorlder Chops .....-. ee ne ne aye 12%@15 
Pork. 
i cn ak ieee bebe had-cKewaseeben 20 @22 
PE SE ivcvocsvevescncnvévessuneseeees 22 @24 
Pork Shoulders ........... bveecdsoateeens @16 
UE TEE ccccceec cecceveserensses ee @38 
DE SED. Ssancievescucencee gncsekemews @18 
BOGE TD cvcccccccccccccecesesuccosececs @l4 
eae TEES @ll 
BE BREED cccccccccccsovccesescovcocees @s 
EOE TAFE ccccccccccecsccccccceccscccccces @12% 
Veal. 
HHind Quarters ..cccccccccccccccsccccvccece 18 @22 
Fore Quarters ....cccccccces juweweneddes bees 12%@14 
DE Mi rbkcntaheceusee ensrestmenennesleeeeue 18 @22 
PORTED ccccccccccccccceceeseseesecoocseess 14 @16 
BNIIOE:. dcccdcédceseerisdcceceeseteesvess 16 @18 
CSutIete .cccccccccccccses on ovevevceees seese @35 
ee eee @25 
Butchers’ Offal. 
RTE n6c ce teeececetrdeetous Heceseecoedcess @i7 
TE vcckosvncedenincesduasnces bouenenwesns @ 3% 
ORGS, HOE GWE. .crcccscccceses canbewweas @ 1.00 
Ces, OB OT tiindcccceccsvsecscsvee @18 
Calfskins, under 18 Ibs. (deacons).......... @65 
BS svccccecccsocceses wane we eat oeraneweee @15 





SEE 
PAGE 48 FOR 


BARGAINS 














| DRYERS AND CONTINUOUS PRESSES Economical Efficient 
: ie a Great Capacity 


SAVING IN LABOR ALONE IN ONE YEAR WILL 
OFFSET COST TO INSTALL 


For Tankage, Blood, Bone, Fertilizer, all Animal and 
Vegetable Matter. 
houses, fertilizer and fish reduction plants in the world. 








American Process Go. 


68 William St., - - 


Installed in the largest packing- 
Send for Catalogue T. B. 


New York 

















September 12, 1914. 


CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 





Carcass Beef. 
POR. Ce ID o.nkck cscs retisteSecrccd @15% 
Gepd . BAGS GUOGED ccccccndecscccevcedecds 144% @14% 
GREE DN, MED, occ ccccasceteiennes @13 
Cs, AIEEE. aowniwcanes¥incedusnsaenees 12%@13% 
CONE ‘sash eeeubensaerrndanctsesesesexeces @12 
FEI IE, Rc co 8c onnccdsdccsdsies @l7 
Fore Quarters, Cheese ...ccccccccccccccesse @12% 

Beef Cuts. 
ee ee Ce 10 @11% 
SE brn tuaumkeWaldncUen ane maeeenak @12% 
ee eres reer prs @12% 
Medium Plates 8%@ 9 
Steer Plates ....... ‘ @9 
Se I acho hccw inn shania ahaha ce eae "112% @138 
Del DT dcusavereneubecvgnundekeneas 15 


CO Be. Sh dhecbccvedacevsbecverevincede 
SGN Se EE hc cco ven caseeboeewns 
Beef Tenderloins, No. 1 
Beef Tenderloins, No. 2 
Strip Loins 

Sirloin Butts 
Shoulder Clods 
MEE. . Kchesee Seta tedscbaeegressweshaeacesen 
Rump Butts 
Trimmings 
GEE Se Gacnndehewcnedeneusab weve 
Cow Ribs, Common, Light 
Cow Ribs, Heavy 














eR Be er eee 

Steer Ribs, Heavy ...cccccece @21 
Loin Ends, steer, native 17% @18% 
St le cee Newnes wabnneweaee @16% 
Hanging Tenderloins 12 
Ge SEE wesecevinneseseeecceseneasenes @14% 
SED TE .00650:60.0:04 0660 5ne sense rcecenes @7 
Brains, per Ib. @ 8s 
re @ 7% 
TOREES occccce @17 
IED, caaiecdccaceasweensweseeceuens @25 
i NO vege ces waben sews san sceaeoes 7 @s8& 
I ED 6:5 dntaeccnceuneheaweueen @ 5% 
PO SE TES GR. ncccnverncdeceseceseces @ 8 
DE. diteteebeneeeuwn sedans eeeeeeacswese 7 @8s 
ETT, GOR: occccevdccdceretscecevesecce @ 6% 

Veal. 
.. £.. eee @12 
Light Carcass Si Sn a gianmaria hae wee smal @15 
GT EE a dave ues-cueciwecaentdanekaus @i16 
EE re @16% 
MEE TED csc ctveseasescececenccnsees @13 
I ED es 6ws-bssudcwaceetietiecaveens @14% 
Veal Offal 
OE. os: ccswecsecnetauescnaeeonaere Qi 
Sweetbreads Qs" 
Calf Livers @26 
Heads, each @25 
Good Caul .. @13% 
Round Dressed ML So viesévaneveoseueens @14% 
SG, CT, ices cevecccnvescssce 0b0ceee @15 
ey iy, EE EE acct onnweweeenaeueuuer @12 
yy Ie -01 i.00.06 on bod noswenee.eew @12 
i ED idence cee duncdosnaconse @17 
Lamb Vries, POF ID. .ccccccccccccsccccccccce @20 
Lamb Tongues, Cah .....cccccccccccccccce @4 
De ree @ 1% 
Mutton. 
SE Ss Cane edwuuedteeueseh oeewes @10 
i. eT eT TT TTT @l11 
SROGN TD cccccccveccssccccesosescce @10 
EE awecwasetebGscnseuawweceseen @lil1 
GH TI aware cerectccvicccscececscessooe @ll1 
BROS TINGED ccccccvcceccsecsocceccossce @10 
RN BOD. cccarececssccccsvesesesennsee @12 
BERGE EAGED: cc cavccccscccenccecescecesene @9 
BUST, HO vc cece sr ciccceccesececcscevee @s& 
Sheep Tomgues, CBC ..ccccccccccccccccccs @ 2% 
Ge TNT, GH. ccccccccccceseccssccces @10 
Fresh Pork, Etc. 
NE TINE een c ksrccacctccsenseseucenss 13%@1 
a Sea errr ere @18 
SEE She nticacouniisaietesaelwe aeascwene @12 
ee ree @29 
SE EOD Siccececvnccendecdescovecotsose @10% 
Ml S54. awh eaumeas wills nia eee Oa ee aemen a aan @i4% 
MD. Kanceeedsednieennenseseceenwstavesees 10 
I ie a Oe Nici a rain agiagll wile @a1% 
je eS ery eer @16 
MT. sa dieawesdeeedeeseutasorebeseekasnes @ 8% 
Snouts ...... @ 6 
Pigs’ Feet @ 3% 
EE, batons ou cehor ek Guibas pews tenuate @ 5% 
eo ES aera an @°9 
EES CSREES a eS @10 
TID «sink thin cians Seameudnen cmbangtnas @9 
. tk eee eee @s 
i). eee ee eee @ 4 
Ie I, Sivas ccvcenesecs¥eusens @13% 
a 2 Re ee ee rea @9 
et ee ere @ 5% 
IES, 6G divi cicie usc heise emmnnlsied @14 
SU EE aWUccdniiie caeGuevdvneulciew ou namane @ 6 
SE ED bb vecchecdcionccsseosccerateer @7 
DE. nhkécnnncadsseenencaguseuereanpneey @ 4% 
no oo Se EE ee Sere @13 
OM 560cen bones dacvenwecwas etbeveeneser @18% 
CURE. ccncctcabucceéévyenstesiee -cotesnens @15 
Re EE AER ME Soe ee al @17 
SR Scan anad aiiceboneh asehsaeens coe @l14 
SAUSAGE. 

Columbia Cloth Bologna ..........ssssseee @12% 
Bologna, large, long, round, in casings..... @12% 





Choice Bologna 
PRRMBNIOIES 00000 cdGsdocedccveccecece 
Blood, Liver and Headcheese 
are 
Se ND pa dhweceseasPacsesbesesere 
Luncheon Sausage, cloth paraffine......... 
New England Sausage 
Compressed Luncheon Sausage 
Special Compressed Ham 
Se CRI, 5545-4045 665000000000%6s% 
toneless Butts in casings 
Oxford Buits in casings 
Polish Sausage 
GORE TI oct vse weieaswedecsvuswée 
Country Smoked Sausage 
Farm Sausage 
Pork Sausage, 
Pork Sausage, 
Boneless Pigs’ 
SB. RR rere re 
Delicatessen Toaf ... 
Jellied Koll 


bulk or link. 
short link... 
FORE wccccccccvccccccsceoce 


Best Summer. H. C. 
German Sslami (new) 
ROREIOR. TIGIE. ¢o.0:0cc ccccncvecdsncseseneese 
FEOISOPIREE nec ccccccccccccencessesevecoccece 
Mettwurst, New 
Farmer 


Smoked, 
Smoked, 

Jologna, 
Bologna, 
Frankfort, 
Frankfort, 


ee eee 


VINEGAR PICKLED GOODS. 


in 200-Ib, barrels...... 
barrels...... 
Pickled H. C. Tripe, in 200-Ib. barrels...... 
in 200-Ib. barrels......... 
in 200-lb. barrels.... 
Short Cut, barrels......... 


Pickled Pigs’ Feet, 
Pickled Plain Tripe, in 200-Ib. 
Pickled Ox Lips, 
Pickled Pigs’ Snouts, 
Sheep Tongues, 








LAPKe CAMB; TW. cccccccccscovvscvece 
SNNEL. CH, Bice ewe tecctecccveses 


OHNE COUR, DO. ncc 0 cccccevececosss 
TATHE CORB, FD. ...cccccvveccccsce 
a 
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onan 


@23% 


+++ -$12.00 





17.25 


41.50 


CORNED, BOILED AND ROAST BEEF. 











Me: 2, FS GOR, BO Ge nw ce cckcccccceccceeeusesis 

No. 2. 1 or 2 doz. to case 

No. 6, 1 GOw. tO CBBC... cccccccccccccccccccces 

No. 14, % GOB: tO CAKE... cccccccccccevccocceese 
EXTRACT OF BEEF. 

Per doz. 
2-om. jars, 1 doz. in NOX.....ccccccccccececces $3.85 
4-on. jars, 1 das. in WOK... .cccccccsess ‘ 7.15 
S-on. jare, 1% dow. im GOK......ccccccccccscere 13.60 
$008: | Saas: Ss GG Gi BEES vo cds scconcnacaices 25.50 
ey eee eer $1.75 per lb. 

BARRELED BEEF AND PORK. 
Extra Plate Beef, 200-Ib. barrels......... —a— 
PURO TE vince crccsensccecdsecvewsssense —@— 
Prime Mess Beef........c-scceceecesecees —a— 
NEE NEE Cuniccreswekie  severaubetewetew —@— 
Beef Hams (220 Ibs. to bbl.)..........-+- —@— 
RUMP RWIS nonce cccccvcsccccsccecccceess —a— 
BE B.ED dcccseccccccececcesvesiees @24.00 
a Ss SO ee @26.00 
Family Back Pork .....ccccccccccccccccce @26,00 
Bean POTK .ncccccccccccccccccccccscccess @21.00 
LARD. 

Pure leaf, kettle rendered, per Ib., tes.... @138 
UE TE Snnpanwng cc ceacsecheuinereunes see @i2 
Lard substitutes, tes. .......cccccscccccece @ 9% 
LOE, CORRE. 6.0cicdccswoscnsicccndcesees @ 9% 
Cooking. oil. per gal., in barrels.......... @62 
Cooks’ and bakers’ shortening, tubs........ @i2 

Rarrels. “ec. over tierces, half barrels, 4c. over 





tierces; tubs and pails, 10 to 80 Ibs., Ke. to 1c. over 
tierces. 

BUTTERINE. 
1 to 6, natural color, solids, f. 0. b. Chi- 

COME ccascceviddeind Vater deiesesevs eens 144% @21 
Cartons, rolls or prints, 1 Ib...........++- 151%4@22 
Cartons. rolls or prints, 2@5 Ibs.......... 15 @21% 
Shortenings, 30@60 Ib. tubs.............-. 11% @13% 

DRY SALT MEATS. 
(Boxed. Loose are \c. less.) 
Clear Bellies. 14@16 avg.........seeeeeees @16% 
Clear Theilfes. 184720 avg........ccccccccee @16 
Rib Bellies, 18@20 avg..........e00. @16 
Fat Backs, 12@14 avg.........cceree @12% 
a = ee eer @12% 
CONG WO ened vccebkveibtvedcr cecccseus @11%4 
ee ea ee ee @10% 


Bacon meats, %4c. to 1c. more. 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 


Tams, 12 Ihs., 
Mams, 16 Ibs., 
Skinned Hams 
Calas, 4@6 Ibs., 
Calas, 6@12 Ibs., avg 

New York Shoulders, 8@12 Ibs., avg...... 
Breakfast Bacon, fancy......c-cescscescces 
Wide, 19@12 avz., and strip, 5@6 avg.... 
Wide, 6@S8 avg., and strip, 3@4 avg...... 
Rib Bacon, wide, 8@12, strip, 4@6 avg.... 
Dried Reef Sets .....cccccccccee ecccsecccce 
Dried Beef Tusides .....ccccccccccsccccces 
Dried Beef Knuckles........c.00 eeesecees 
Dried Beef Outsides........... epeccvecsece e 
Regular Boiled Hams ° 
Smoked Boiled Hams 
Boiled CalaS .....sesseeee eocvcccece evecece 
Cooked Loin Rolls ......es.eeeeeers 2 sisigh 
Cooked Rolled Shoulder ...........-. wroete 
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SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
F, 0. B, CHICAGO. 








a @21 
Export Rounds .......c.00. @30 
Middles, per set ......... @70 
Beef bungs, per piece @24 
_ Ss OR eee @7 
SNOT SER, GROTNTED. ccciicsiescvecccccses @55 
Beef bladders, small, per doz............. @s80 
Hog casings... frep Of anlt...cccccccccceces @70 
BEG GRPNETES,. BOT BOE 5.6 vein dec cccisevtevtes @10 
. & 2. a eT @19 
Hog bungs, large, mediums............... @10 
ee I, Ios. 5. Ca ee weteecneedaw< @T7 
ES. SNE «5:5 wntiawi age aneaweeen ee @4 
Imported wide ee @1.20 
Imported medium wide sheep casings @1.00 
Imported medium sheep casings............ @90 
Hog stomachs, POF PISCE « cicccicccvccccce @4 
FERTILIZERS 
Dried blood, per unit ............... 3.12%@ 3.15 
ee 2.75 @ 2.80 
Concentrated tankage ............... 2.60 @ 2.65 
Grownd tamags, TWIG. . 0. ccsecccce @2.95 and 10c, 
Ground tankage, 11%.. seses @2.95 and 10c, 
Ground tankage, 8 and 25%........ @2.s0 and 10c. 
Crushed tankage, 9 and 20%....... 2.65 and lec. 
Ground tankage, 6% and 30%........... 23.00@ 24.00 
Ground rawbone, per ton...........+eee.. 25.00@27.00 
Ground steam bone, per ton............. 21.50@22.50 
Unground tankage, per ton less than ground G@50c. 
HORNS, HOOFS AND BONES. 
Horns, No. 1, 65@70 lbs., aver........ 240.00@260. 
BOCES, BIRCH, POP Ws ccsccedecewvcccses 26.00@ 27. 
Heute, Striped, POP BOR cccccccccccteces 35.00@ 40. 
ee i eee eee 65.00@ 70. 


Flat shin bones, 40 lbs. ave., per ton... 


Round shin bones, 38-40 Ibs. 


00 
00 
00 
.00 
70.00@ 75.00 
av., per ton 75.00@ £0.00 
00 
00 
00 














Round shin bones, 50-52 Ibs. av., per ton ape 90. 
Long thigh bones, 90-95 lbs. av., per ton £5.00@ 95. 
Skulls, jaws and knuckles, per ton..... 28. 00@ 30. 
LARD. 
Prime steam, cash @ 9.97% 
Prime steam, loose @ 9.55 
BRE . at oes teweshshidcse yen ys beeeda ales @ 11% 
IE 10 :9:0:6-0000:60 2S epewsese eden es een %@9 
oS ey eer 12%@13 
Canes: 
PrIMS GUS .cccccedecceeviccésctecesees cae @i2 
i 2 © ignkigiesswebusatesnseyueteee 11 @11% 
RENEE cecccccecvecctocceovecsesseeeercere 11144@12 
WD vn:0 dich edness weseseveetsertoewerees 8 @&8&% 
CONG; FO | ecitctccgawraccsseeseseces 54%@ 6 
Grease, A WHITC 2.0... cccccciseccccceseess @T™% 
OILS. 
Lard oil, winter strained, tierces........, 7i @73 
et EE GEN Stivssc wese ven eees Giweaveset 68 @70 
Weten NO. 2. TE GU. ccicccwesovserveedess¥s 60 G62 
i ke 2. 54 @56 
WG SG Si eeciccdsvenvsceccneeed ses 52 @i4 
ee Hk ET ee ier eT 14 @14% 
Died: O88, NO. B...ccvccoecevvedeseciececenss 134@14 
GRO BIBER. .o.0:0:0.00:00000:00000'000'0 6600000080 11 @12 
Neatsfoot oil, pure, bDbIs........ccccccecees 68 @70 
Acidless tallow oils, bbls............ees0-- 62 @64 
OCOER: GH, MOGNO ceecciveccnncweseeesbeceneses @5.30 
BERGS GEE cocina ccvcsacenccceeseesseeeesesss 6%@ 7 
TALLOWS 
PEED 9:60 54-465 Sees cecaewend¥eeGoerresen es 7™4@ 8 
PN IEE iiss cs 540 gneve séeekeeenenotenes 7™4@ 8 
Wes..2- COmmEay 0.00 6.wsvccccecee ceteonssonsss 7 @7% 
Packern’ Prime .....ccec0. erepecerenceoeee 7 @%7% 
Packers’ 8% 
Packers’ 5 
Renderers’ 6 
White, choice 
White, “‘A”’ . 
White, ‘h" 
BERS  cccccccvcecccssces 
CURGRTINS cccccvcvccccvsccoseciccggnceesese 
| errerrrrrrriTriTtrric ti tie ct to 
pO er ee 
ee 
Glue stock 


Garbage grease 


Glycerine, C. P. 2 
Glycerine, dynamite .....cccccce-ccccccece 251% @271%4 
Olyceriue, crmde SNAP .....ceceecrcccescces 17 @17T% 
Glycerine, Candle ......cccccccce coccesece 18144@19 
COTTONSEED OILS. 
DP. Bi. Bic. BDO: dic ncinta0ncanaencnesdeswwes 47 @48 
SO Ra 45 @4514 
Soap stock, bbls., concen., 62@65% f. a. 7 30@2.40 
Soap stock, loose, reg., 50% T. f. &......+5. 1.10@1.15 
COOPERAGE. 
Mie: DOT WHERE: oaks snncesaenadieceve’ 80 @ &2 
Oak pork BATES 22... cscccecccvcesoses 8 @ Si 
Lard -GIOROBD 5050s 6:6 0.6 c v0.10. 00501006 tennsees 1.05 @1.10 
CURING MATERIALS. 
ce 
HERRON GATBPEND ©. civic cccvccwsssevcecscecs 12 @14 
Boracic acid, crystal to powdered.......... 7 @8 
BOER cine cwscedesevosce gale epegeuseocessus 3%@ 4% 
Sugar— 
Wette COMURROE) 6 ec5cbc vets eteveesces @ 6% 
Plantation. .granulated ...........0e005: @ 7% 
Yellow, clarified ......ccccccce-csvacvere @ 6% 
Salt— 
Ashton, in bags, 224 Ib6..........-seeee eens $2.25 
Ashton, Car lOts .......ccceeewececsesececers 2.00 
English packing, in bags, 224 lbs...........- 1.45 
English packing, car lots.........++-+ 1.25 
Michigan, granulated, car lots, ‘per ton. 3.25 > 
Michigan, medium, car lots, per ton. 3.75 
Casing salt. bbis., 280 Ibs., 2x@3x..........- 1.40 
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LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


CHICAGO 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner from The 
National Live Stock Commission Co.) 
Union Stock Yards, September 9. 

There was no livestock market in Chicago 
on Monday (Labor Day). Tuesday’s run of 
16,888 cattle included about 8,000 Western 
“rangers,” thus leaving a very moderate per- 
centage of native cattle. Instances of 25e. 
recovery in the market over last week’s close 
were quoted. Conditions at that time were 
abnormal and hardly any criterion to go by. 
Conservatively speaking, we would say the 
cattle above 10c. are as high as any time this 
year, a load of 1,412-lb. steers that we sold 
at $10.75 selling fully as well as they would 
have sold at any time this season, and on the 
rank and file of the medium to good cattle 
part of last week’s decline has been recovered, 
while on the low-priced killing steers, especi- 
ally the grassy grades, the trade is still 
rather mean as Westerns of like quality and 


fat are receiving the preference. Wednes- 
day’s run of 14,500 cattle included about 
3,000 Westerns, making a total of about 
32,000 cattle for the first half of the week, 


as compared with 38,500 for the same period 
a week ago, and, of course, in considering 
the decrease in receipts it is proper to remem- 
ber that we had no market here Monday, 
which, while upsetting the usual order of af- 
fairs nevertheless is bound to result in a 
short supply of cattle for the week. Wednes- 
day’s trade ruled 10@15c. higher on good to 
choice beeves, the coveted lle. mark being 
touched on a prime drove of heavy steers, 
which class, because of their scarcity, is like- 


ly to work still higher. On the common, 
medium and pretty fair grades it was a 
rather slow market, although prices looked 


fully steady and in some cases a little higher. 

Owing to the fact that Monday was a holi- 
day (Labor Day) killing operations were sus- 
pended in all the packing plants, and, not 
only that, but very little killing was done 
during the closing days of last week, to 
which can be attributed in a large measure 
the mean condition of the butcher stuff mar- 
ket last Thursday and Friday, at which time 
eanners, cutters and bulls showed 10@20c. 
decline, while everything else in the “she” 
stuff line was off anywhere from 25@40c. per 
ewt., unless it might be a few of the “spe- 
cialties.” The trade thus far this week shows 
a little reaction as the receipts of butcher 
stuff are very moderate, and anything above 
6c. shows about 10c. recovery from the “low 
spot” last week, while other kinds are rather 
slow and only about steady, and the heifer 
trade is strong and fairly active with some 
of the nice tidy kinds on the yearling order 
showing 10@15c. improvement. 

Receipts of hogs on Wednesday estimated 
early at 20,000, later in the day at 16.000, 
which was considerably lighter than generally 
looked for. Monday being a holiday rather 
upset the calculations of the general trade 
in the hog market, but even under light re- 
ceipts the big packing concerns have been 
very indifferent buyers so far this week. The 
little Eastern demand for the choice shipping 
grades has boosted the price on the lighter 
grades 15@20c. from the low point of last 
week, while the plain mixed and packing 
kinds have had scarcely any advance, choice 
light and lightweight butcher grades selling 
here on Wednesday mostly in a range of $9.25 
@9.40, top $9.50, while the choice mixed and 
strong weight shipping grades sold in a range 
of $9@9.25, with the medium weight mixed 
packing carrying a fair top $8.85@9: plain 
heavy coarse packing grades $8.60@8.80. It 
looks as though we would see only moderate 
receipts the balance of the week and a fairly 
steady market. We do not look to see much 
increase in cur hog receipts during the next 
thirty days and look for prevailing prices to 
hold fairly steady. 

The demand on both killing and feeding 
account has taken good care of the liberal 
receipts of sheep and lambs since the opening 
of the week. The feeding grades and stock 
ewes are selling well up to the “high point” 
of the season, while killing grades show an 


advance of 25@35c. per cwt. over one week 
ago. Local shippers and flockmasters con- 
tinue to hold back shipments, which will 
bring a nice margin over and above present 
prices later on. We quote: Westerns—Good 
to choice lambs, $7.65@7.90; fat yearlings, 
$6.40@6.75; good to choice wethers, $5.65@ 
5.85; fat ewes, $5@5.30; feeding lambs, $7.20 
(7.40; feeding yearlings, $6@6.25; feeding 
wethers, $5@5.25; feeding ewes, $4.35@4.50; 
breeding ewes, $5.75@6; yearling breeding 
ewes, $6.25@6.75. Natives—Good to choice 
lambs, $7.50@7.75; poor to medium, $7@7.25; 
culls, $6@6.50; fat wethers, $5.75@6; good 
to choice ewes, $5@5.15; poor to medium, 
$4.50@4.75; culls, $3.50@4.25; bucks, 4#@ 
1.25; breeding ewes, $5.75@6. 


2, 
—% 


ST. LOUIS 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 


National Stock Yards, Ill., September 9. 

Receipts for the week ending today were 
32,000 cattle, including 11,500 Southerns. On 
the native side there has been a dearth of 
classy kinds. The market for the week was 
topped yesterday on two loads of 1,300-Ib. 
beeves, which brought $10.50. They were fat 
and of the good figuring kind, but only fair 
in quality. ‘The market on the good kinds 
has been gradually advancing. For the first 
three days of this week it is about 25c. 
higher than the close of last week. Choice 
to prime steers are quoted at $9.50@10.50; 
good steers, $8.50@9.25; medium to good 
steers, $7.50@8.50. In “she” stuff the choice 
grades have shown about the same advance 
as in steers. Choice heifers are quoted at 
$9@9.65; good to choice, $8@9; medium to 
good, $7@8; choice cows, $5.50@6.75, although 
some strictly choice cows have sold at $7.50@ 
8 in small quantities. Medium to good cows, 
$4.75@5.25; choice heavy bulls, $6@7; good 
bulls, $5.25@6. On the Southern side the of- 
ferings of steers have been principally from 
Oklahoma. The quality generally has been 
fair to good. The top for the week was 
made Monday when a train of Texas steers 
averaging 1,029 lbs. brought $7.60. Numer- 
ous sales are recorded from $7@7.50. Consid- 
erable quantities of canner stock are now ar- 
riving from Arkansas and Mississippi. The 
price on this class of cattle ranges from $4@ 
5.25. Oxen are bringing $3.50@6.50. 

Hog receipts for the week were 34,000, a 
light run. The quality generally has been 
fair although there is a preponderance of the 
light kinds. Prices have held generally steady 
with very little fluctuation for the week. The 
top today is $9.35; bulk, $9@9.30. There isa 
demand for light hogs, and this grade is sell- 
ing at the top for the good kind. 

Sheep receipts for the week amounted to 
11,000. The sheep market, while active and 
steady. is without special feature this week. 
The price on mutton sheep is about the same 
as in several weeks past; they range from 
$4@5, with the bulk of the sales going at 
close to the top figure. The lamb market 
shows considerable improvement in the last 
two days. and is about 25c. higher for the 











week. The top for the week was made 
vesterday, when $8.16 was paid for some 


prime Illinois lambs. 
are going to scale at 


Most of the good kinds 
trom $7.65@7.™. 
2 


ee - — - 


KANSAS CITY 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 


Kansas City Stock Yards, September 8. 


Cattle sold strong today, and trade was 
active. Receipts were 14.000 head, following 


13,000 vesterday. Prime bheeves were scarce 
here today, and found a quick outlet. The 
best here brought $10.30. and choice yearlings 
brought $9.25. considerably below the market 
limit in each class. Grass Westerns from 
Kansas were not very plentiful, as there is a 
disposition among cattlemen in nearly every 
section. and particularly in the sand hill re- 
gion of Kansas, to hold cattle back. Re- 


juvénated grass, due to recent rains, is one 
cause for keeping cattle back. and expecta- 
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tions of stronger markets is another. Cows 
and heifers are active today, and lower grades 
are strong. Several shipments of plain Colo- 
rado killing-cattle are here today, which sold 
at $7.10@7.50. A small run of quarantine 
cattle arrived; best steers $7, fair to good 
steers worth $6.35@6.85. These -prices on 
quarantine cattle are 25c. above a week ago. 
Panhandle cattle are coming pretty freely 
this week, although most cattle in that re- 
gion are putting on flesh, and will not be 
hurried to market. Owners everywhere real- 
ize that they hold the whip hand, and there 
are apt to be very few price breaks this fall, 
account of over supplying the market. 

Hog receipts are 9,000 today, market 
5@10e. higher. Order buyers continue to be 
the strongest feature of the trade. They set 
the pace, and unless there is a liberal supply 
take all the best hogs. Therefore top to 
order buyers is usually 5 or 10 cents higher 
than top to packers. Ten or a dozen loads 
of hogs brought $9.10 here yesterday, top 
elsewhere on the Missouri river standing 
at $9.05. Top here today is $9.20, bulk of 
sales $8.85@9.15. 

Sheep and lambs are about steady this 
week, attempts of killers to buy them 
cheaper coming to naught, account of mod- 
erate supplies. Receipts today are 10,000, 
and strongest prices were paid at the close, 
about steady with yesterday, top lambs $7.65, 
second grade lambs $7.40, fat ewes $5@5.35, 
wethers $5.25@5.75, yearlings $6.25. Consid- 
erable feeding and breeding stock is available 
now, lambs at $6.75@7, breeding ewes $4.50 


@5.50, the latter price for young ewes. 
aie 


OMAHA 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 


So. Omaha, Neb., September 8. 

Cattle receipts are falling far short of a 
year ago, and this fact is holding prices up, 
in spite of the very bearish attitude of pack- 
ers and order buyers. So few corn-fed beeves 
are coming that they cut very little figure 
in the trade, the range of prices being from 
$7.75@10.25, with fair to pretty good grades 
selling largely at $8.50@9.25. Beef steers 
constitute a very fair proportion of the range 
cattle offerings and good to choice beef steers 
and feeders are selling around $7.75@8.25, 
although fancy beeves sold up to $8.60 today. 
Fair to good range steers are selling to both 

(Continued on page 43.) 
.°, 


SLAUGHTER REPORTS 
Special reports to The National Provisioner show 


the number of livestock slaughtered at the following 
centers for the week ending September 5, 1914: 


Chicago 
Kansas City 
GU on scc ccs ctcsctvenseceneveveeseoneeseues 
St. Josepin 
Cudaby 
EE SEED wee cnan nce sare cevhstescewecueeeene 
New York and Jersey City 
Fort Worth 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
BE © va vines saidequ ude Wen weeege deed en ee wemes 
Oklahoma City 
Cincinnati 





Chicago Fee eee eT eee reer ee ee 5 
I IN cc wraccsthcalnihce a'k:4>5 0 eepedieeaateecin 26,897 








IN, annie 65 4 60419554 60s Ua een serdeneeee sews numee 6,031 
ND ov oc vove cos eeseterewsedcbaseadeeeus 20,221 
CED he tad iN eccnetest wre enevewense an ey eeuee 3,569 
SOMOS oo nvses.c0<1cebdenkhas ¢aebbrewn cabin 14,339 
Ottumwa ...... wre Tt rer Terre 7,000 
New York and Jersey City..........ccccccees 23,458 
Fort Worth Perr rT ee er eee 8,738 
PRG. ccc ca cenecevecssccscocccoeesessy 4,205 
PND. <'e.dodauédvieatess 6c edts.t4reubeumene 5,843 
vipKaite o600)cecetonebeseeee oebedenndiie 2,893 
Geta CH noes cs cccsecvccctvcessvesccesion 927 
Cipeimmati .... ccc ccccces ierieee weRieehe sonnet 9,237 
SHEEP 
iso 5 ins 6a5es hae eeeneneenscenteeeiin 85,266 
Mamees. Clty «ooo. ccccceccnsescccsccecocercee 26,496 
Omaha .... 73,710 
St. Joseph 
Crdahy .....-.-e06. 
Sioux City 
New York and Jersey City........ccsccccccece 206 
OR a Sere epee a 1,205 
Philadelphia ........ccccccccccccs coccccccece 10,486 
SFO CORE On . 164 
DEED, icine ou so naccdsonsehs damaee seniteseheete 3,171 
Ge CR cccccccscescvescsscecntbhencs 6 1 
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THE WEEK’S CLOSING MARKETS 


FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 
Lard in New York. 

York, September 11.—Market dull. 
Western steam, $10.80; Middle West, $9.80@ 
9.90; city steam, 9144@9%c. nom.; refined 
Continent, $11.25; South American, $11.70; 
Brazil, kegs, $12.70; compound, 814@8%¢e. 
nom. 


New 


Marseilles Oils. 
Marseilles, September 11.—Copra fabrique, 
—; peanut fabrique, —; edible, —. 
Liverpool Produce Market, 
Liverpool, September 11.—(By Cable.) — 
Beef, extra India mess, —; pork, prime mess, 
—; shoulders, square, 76s.; New York, 74s.; 
picnic, 63s.; hams, long, 79s.; American cut, 
79s. Bacon, Cumberland cut, 80s.; long clear, 
§2s.; short backs, 73s. 6d.; bellies, clear, 82s. 
Lard, spot prime, 52s. 6d. 
contract, 52s. 144d.; 28-lb. boxes, 54s. Lard 
(Ilamburg), nominal. Tallow, prime city, 
30s. 6d.; choice, 33s. 6d. Cheese, Canadian 
finest white, new, 72s. Tallow, Australian 
(at London), —. 


American refined 


~ fo 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS. 
Provisions. 
The market was fairly active and firm on 
sliort covering and the steady hog market. 





Stearine. 

The market was quiet but steady. Oleo is 
quoted at 11%e. 

Tallow. 

The market continued very steady. City is 
quoted at 6%c. and specials at 7144@7\e. 

Cottonseed Oil. 

The market was very quiet, but firm, partly 
due to the steadier lard market. 

Market closed steady, 5 to 17 points ad- 
vance. Sales, 12,700 bbls. Spot oil, $6@ 
6.10. Closing quotations on futures: Septem- 
ber, $6.03@6.05; October, $6.08@6.09; No- 
vember, $6.07@6.08; December, $6.09@6.11; 
January, $6.20@6.21; February, $6.20@6.30; 
March, $6.35@6.36; April, $6.36@6.45; good 
off oil, $5.75@6.10; off oil, $5.75@6.10; red 
off oil, $5.60@6.10; winter oil, $6.50@8; sum- 
mer white oil, $6.35@8; Southeast crude, 
$4.80@4.87 


FRIDAY’S LIVESTOCK MARKETS. 


Chicago, September 11.—Hog market slow 
and weak. Bulk of prices, $8.90@9.50; mixed, 
$8.55@9.55; heavy, $8.35@9.35; rough heavy, 
$8.35@8.50; Yorkers, $9.40@9.45; pigs, $4.75 
$8.30; cattle, $6.90@11; 
cows and heifers, $3.75@9.35; Texas steers, 
$6.35@7.50; stockers and feeders, $5.40@8.25; 
Western, $7.25@9.35. Sheep market steady 
to strong; native, $5.15@6; Western, $5.40@ 
6; yearling, $5.90@6.65; lambs, $6.50@8.10; 
Western, $6.75@8.20. 

Sioux City, September 11.—Hogs steady, at 
$8.55@8.80. 

suffalo, September 11.—Hogs higher; on 
sale, 4.800, at $9.65@9.80. 

Kansas City, September 11.—Hogs slow, at 
$8.65@9. 

South Omaha, September 11.—Hogs weak, 
at $8.50@8.75. 

St. Joseph, September 11.—Hogs slow, at 
$8.80@9.10. 

Louisville, September 11.—Hogs steady, at 
$9@9.35. 

Indianapolis, September 11.—Hogs lower, 
at $9.50@9.60. 


strong; beeves, 


PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal cen- 
ters for the week ending Saturday, September 5, 1914, 
are reported as follows: 








Chicago.* 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 

RM GB . nesaccancscces 4,891 8,900 12,763 
Armour & Co. 4,845 14,800 23,526 
Swift & Co. 4,869 10,800 27,025 
Morris & Co. 4,130 6,000 9,202 
G. H. Hammond Co....... 1,666 4,700 eee 
Libby, McNeill & Libby... 2,111 — eee 
Total (complete) - 28,109 89,050 85,266 


Western Packiug & Provision Co., 7,700 hogs; An- 
glo-American Provision Co., 4,400 hogs; Independent 
Provision Co., 7,800 hogs; Boyd, Lunham & Co., 4,700 
hogs; Roberts & Oake, 3,300 hogs; Brennan Packing 
Co., 4,200 hogs; Miller & Hart, 3,500 hogs; others, 
7,200 hogs. 


Kansas City. 






Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour & CO. csceccesens 6,734 3,579 
Fowler Packing Co........ este 2,136 
G.. 0 . GR cscs cosvevces 3,646 4,530 
ff. eae 4,518 11,295 
Cudahy Facking Co 3,850 8,619 
Morris & Co. 3,907 5,087 
ee ae ee 1,043 ee 
ME, MCW ccccesivescccevees 413 wee 
Schwartz, Bolen & Co..... 225 1,036 ove 
DOIN . 6 0 66.b:0:s0 0068 cwedsic 164 208 &8 


Bb. Balling, 139 cattle; Dold Packing Co., 30 cattle; 
Independent Packing Co., 524 cattle; S. Krauss, 346 
cattle; L. Levy, 108 cattle; I. Meyer, 435 cattle; John 
Morrell & Co., 223 cattle; St. Louis Dressed Beef Co., 
40 cattle; E. Sterm, 76 hogs; United Dressed Beef 
Co., 25 cattle; Wolf Packing Co., 41 cattle. 


Omaha, 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Sie Be OR. oc anceescors 2,310 4,303 8,966 
SE SG ® Ske cee Cereb 3,415 5,998 14,853 
Cudahy Packing Co. 4,058 6,012 19,606 
Armour & CO. .....ccccces 2,530 6,470 14,248 
Semmes BC TB. <6sscwcvvese Ken 256 eee 
J. W Murphy are ane 5,208 _ 
CEE sakes sw evdaSoncews 13,367 77,871 


Lincoln Packing Co., 5&8 cattle; South Omaha Pack- 
ing Co., 21 cattle; T. M. Sinclair & Co., 6 cattle; O. 
K. Serum Co., 11 hogs; John Morrell & Co., 66 cattle. 


St. Louis. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
ere 3.853 +f 954 
a > ee 4,376 5,634 2,587 
Armour & CO 2... -cscwesee 4.438 5,532 2,616 
St. Louis Dressed Beef Co. 362 eatin eos 
Independent Packing Co... 1,051 1,310 
East Side Packing Co..... 256 2,077 
J. H. Beiz Provision Co... = 1,205 
Heil Packing Co.......... eis 1,308 
Krey Packing Co.......... 25 1,585 eee 
Carondelet Facking Co.... 95 256 37 
Sartorius Provision Co..... eee 318 eee 

St. Joseph.* 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
WIRE B GO. sccccccvecesee 1,000 5,427 3,109 
G. H. Hammond Co... ... 7 2,886 1,761 
Morris & C0. .c.icccccccee 709 2,555 355 
GE econ ccesdctiedseceeen o0'8 660 eee 

Sioux City. 

Cattle. Hogs Sheep. 
Cudahy Packing Co........ 82: 6,75: one 
Dome & Oi. ..cc0cccsiccs 623 7,822 
ge a eee , . £90 


R. Hurni Packing Co., 163 cattle; Statter & Co., 62 
cattle; Independent Packing Co.. 232 hogs; The Lay- 
ton Co., 602 hogs; Farker, Webb & Co., 350 hogs; J. 
L. Brennan & Co., 43 cattle; Sacks Dressed Beef Co., 
40 cattle; Cudahy Bros, Co., 1,242 hogs; others, 6,413 
cattle. 


*Incomplete. 


—@—— 
NEW YORK LIVE STOCK 














WEEKLY RECEIPTS TO SEPTEMBER 7, 1914. 
Sheep and 
Beeves. Calves. lambs. Hogs. 
We. TOR. owas cxcouns 1,763 3,024 683 4,620 
Jerany CUP ccccvese . 3.730 2,735 27.042 14,888 
Central Union 1,800 608 14,932 — 
Lehigh Valley ...cccse 1,670 300 863,549 —_ 
NN ree 112 — — $3,950 
TEE, . ncecnnenieknsus 8,975 6,779 46,206 23,458 
Totals last week £,394 6,808 48,334 22,966 
—— 





ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports of beef 
for the week up to September 1], 1914, show 
that exports from that country were as fol- 


lows: To Europe, 59,292; to North America, 
none. The previous week’s exports were as 


follows: To Europe, 640; to North America, 
13,945 quarters. 


39 
RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, 1914. 








Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
CY. ntheninn sat eaqwedsad . 400 8,000 4,000 
Pe GEE . Kccdruveesoes ‘ 400 200 
eee 0010 e¥ esi08 ° 200 4,000 
ie AD, cnn Vin amedn wnt 1,000 2,000 1,500 
OE, LONER pinwadecdebechice 2,000 
Sioux City 2,000 1,500 
St. Paul 6,000 100 
Oklahoma City 300 
Fort Worth 1,100 
Milwaukee ... 1,058 
Denver 
Louisville 921 
EEE uduidedv bow ss eee 215 
WICMTER® vcccsse ecccce evcve 551 
Indianapolis ........seeee. 400 3,000 
Pittsburgh ..cccccccccce ee 4,000 1,000 
RNG cnsaswchunseneoe’ 750 7,200 2,000 
oo ee ood eee 40 1,000 400 
Wee Tee cccccccccvvecse 525 830 715 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, 1914. 
Kausas City 3,100 10,000 
GHEE . vacccccccceveeseess 1,600 22,000 
St. Louis 6,000 1,300 
St. Joseph 2,500 1,100 
Sioux City 1,400 5,200 
St. Paul sie 3,300 800 
Fort Worth 1,200 700 
WING. cositciscvesesssnee« 300 
ee 100 550 807 
TEED ok cvcscivcdcsns 1,400 5,000 
PHCDETBR cccccvcceccesee 2,300 6,900 6,500 
Cincinnati 200 800 200 
eee 4,400 14,500 9,000 
Cleveland 600 1,500 1,000 
New York 3,784 2,600 11,096 





TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 8, 1914. 





CRE iccvdcenewdueds 19,000 33,000 
Kansas City 6,200 11,000 
Omaha ...... 3,000 
St. Louis 7,800 700 
St. Joxeph 4,000 3,000 
Sioux City 2,000 200 
BE: FORE <ciscc cvccceacvecss a 2,000 800 
Oklahoma City ......sceee 1,300 2,400 
Fort Worth ...ccccccccece 3,500 1,500 600 
Milwaukee 2,401 
DENVET .cccccccce covvcces 1,800 900 
Louisville 483 105 
Cudahy 1,200 
Wichita ..... 2,491 
Indianapolis 5,000 
Pittsburgh 2,500 10,000 
Ciacinunati 5,413 300 
Buffalo .......0¢+ 5,600 1,000 
BOGT ooo -cccccccccvessves 15,349 — 
Cleveland ......ccccccccees 1,000 
New York 1,255 3,432 





WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 1914. 

















CHICANO .24.<.4-c-0cen cnaciacess 15,000 16,000 38,000 
Kansas City ....-ccccccee 9,000 6,100 11,000 
Omaha ...ceccccscccccccce 4,000 4,000 33,000 
Bt. Lele .cccccccssccccece 4,500 6,000 3,500 
St. Josepha ...cccccccccecee 1,100 8,000 4,200 
Sioux City ....ccccccceces 1,200 8,000 700 
St. Paul ...ccesseee 1,500 2,000 600 
Oklahoma Cily 800 2,100 1,500 
Fort Worth .....-cccccsee 3,100 900 400 
Milwaukee) .....cceccoceces 4,487 
DeMver ..-cccccceccocccece 300 300 600 
T.ouisville .....ccccccccces 1,106 207 
Detroit .....ccccccccccccce 1,200 
Wichita ......cccceeerecee 1,998 
Indianapolis ......sseeee0% 1,500 5,000 
Pittsburgh 8,000 1,000 
Cincinnati 500 2,125 1,700 
Buffalo ....ccccccccs 150 5,000 600 
Cleveland 40 1,000 400 
New York 2,220 8,029 5,792 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 10, 1914. 
Chicago ....cscccceccsvecs 7,500 13,000 27,000 
Kansas City 5,500 4,500 6,000 
Omaha ..ccccccccccccccces 2,700 4,200 10,000 
DE TW oc occctevoeweecses 7.000 7,000 4,300 
St. Joep ......cccce cece 11,000 3,800 2,500 
Shee CU cciccvccencoene 300 2,700 
St. Paul .....cccccceccees 2,000 
Oklahoma City ......+-..- 700 1,300 
Port Wott ...cccccccccee 2,700 600 
Milwaukee ........+eeeeees 1,113 
Louisville 1,185 
Detroit 2,000 
Cudahy 500 
Wichita 1,558 
Indianapolis .....+++-e+505 5,000 
Cincinnati .......--e ee eeee : 2,489 
BUMRIO ..cccccccccceccccce 400 3,200 800 
Cleveland .....-eeseeeeeee 1,000 
New York .....ccccccecees 769 748 4,145 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 11, 1914 
CHICABO .ccccccccceccccece 1,000 9,000. 12,000 
Kansas City ......ceeseee 500 2,000 7,000 
OmahA ....ccccccescccevee £00 8,000 9,000 
St. Louis 5,500 750 
St. Joseph 2,600 300 
Sioux City - 8,000 one 
Fort Worth ......-++e+++ . 2,000 800 200 
South St. Paul ......++--0 1,700 3,100 4,300 
Oklahoma City ........+.+ 600 2,000 
— 


Packinghouse, provision, refrigeration and 
other machinery and equipment at second- 
hand. Buy it or sell it through The National 
Provisioner’s “Wanted and For Sale” depart- 
ment. 





. . 
Reducing a Great Public Loss 
[EDITOR'S NOTE.—A discussion of the question of 

Standard prices and the evils of so-called bargain 
sales is being conducted by The Saturday Evening 
Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country 
Gentleman, publications which have millions of read- 
ers throughout the country. This question of bar- 
gains interests the retail meat dealer as vitally as 
it does the retailer in other lines, and he should 
read what is said here with interest and profit to 
himself. 

By arrangement with the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany these standard price discussions will be printed 
by The National Provisioner at the same time they 
appear in the magazines mentioned. This is the second 
of the series. 

There Will always be bargains. 

Styles will always change. Therefore at 


the end of each season stores will have to 
sell out their style goods cheap in order to 
avoid even greater loss. 

Fires, quick removals, unwise buying re- 
sulting in an overstock—causes like these 
will always justify an occasional sale. 

When it is said, therefore, that the bargain 
system will come to its end it is not meant 
that there will never be any more bargains. 
What is meant is that the bargain sale will 
cease to be used generally by retail stores as 
a main feature of their selling methods. 

Every real bargain represents somebody’s 
loss—the loss of either the merchant or the 
manufacturer. The customer gets his benefit 
at the expense or misfortune of some one 
else. 

It should be clearly recognized that every 
such loss is public waste. The most economi- 
cal commercial system is one in which every 
article manufactured is promptly sold at a 
fair, moderate price, and in which neither style 
changes, overstocking nor other mishap re- 
sults in a sacrifice. Such an ideal system is 
not only to the advantage of the maker and 
seller, but also to the advantage of the 
buyer, for of course the public always has to 
pay on other goods for the waste represented 
by every business loss. 

Some progress is being made toward that 
end of scientific distribution. 

National advertising is acting as a powerful 
force to create an even balance between sup- 
ply and demand, to use up this year’s product 
before it goes out of style, to keep a con- 
stant flow of trade for the articles which the 
dealer buys and not leave him with an over- 
stock on his shelves. You never see a bargain 
sale of nationally advertised, standard price 
goods caused by overstocking. 

One great public advantage of national ad- 
vertising is that it establishes standards of 
values and makes it possible for the average 
customer to know that he is getting full value 
for what he pays. The price is advertised, 
and the customer knows when he goes into 
the store that he ought to get the goods for 
that price. 


As advertising becomes more and more gen- 
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eral, distribution will become more and more 
scientific, supply and demand will more near- 
ly balance, and the enormous losses which 
are now represented by bargains and for 
which the public has to pay in order that 
the stores may stay in business, will be 
eliminated. 

The nearer that day comes, and the nearer 
we get to general standards of prices on all 
goods, the better it will be for manufacturer, 
for retailer and for the public. 

—_>— 

TAKING PUBLIC INTO CONFIDENCE. 

Old-fashioned business prudence was of the 
close-mouth variety and the gum-shoe order. 
Men who expected to succeed in business kept 
mum every minute and rarely took the pub- 
lic into their confidence. Nowadays this is 
rapidly changing, and some of the most pro- 
gressive business men have come to the con- 
clusion that harnessing up the public’s inter- 
est and co-operation is best served by the ut- 
most frankness and taking the public into 
one’s confidence. 

A striking illustration of the wide-open 
door policy is furnished by a large retail 
store in the South, which has an idea that the 
public respects a merchant who insists on a 
fair profit. Here is a card which the firm is 
circularizing to its customers and prospective 
customers, which is worth reading. 

1, This store will get a reasonable profit 
over the cost of doing business on everything 
it sells or it will stop selling it. 

2. This store realizes that its profits are 
paid by its customers for the service it ren- 
ders them. Therefore we will give the best 
possible service, so that in time we may have 
the largest possible profits. 

3. As our customers will rely largely upon 
our advice in the matter of purchases, we 
will handle the goods we honestly believe to 
be the best for them, even though we could 
make a little more money on a similar article. 

4. We will not handle any line of mer- 
chandise that clashes with this policy. We 
are starting with the highest grade goods this 
community will now consume, and it will be 
our policy to lead them upward, step by 
step, to realize the higher economy of the 
highest grade products. 

5. When we need help we will get the best 
to be had. When we need a clerk we will 
get the best salesman, regardless of whether 
he is an uncle or a brother or a cousin. We 
will pay them what they are worth when we 
find them. 

6. We will not guess about our profits. 
We will make it our business to know on 
the first of each month whether we have 
made or Jost money during the previous 
month. 

7. We will set aside a certain percentage 
on our sales for advertising. We will apply 
our best thought to the expenditure of that 
money. We will use it to tell the public 
interesting things about our business and 
things interesting to them. 

8. We will'handle an advertised line when 
we conscientiously believe that it offers the 
best service and use to our customers and 
not before.—Journal of Commerce. 


MUNICIPAL BUTCHER SHOPS. 


There has been much talk, especially since 
the European war caused agitation in market 
circles, of the establishment of government 
or municipal meat plants and butcher shops 
to enable consumers to purchase meats at 
less cost, presumably. The history of govern- 
ment-operated plants, whether wholesale or 
retail, has generally been one of failure, with 
the single exception of municipal abattoirs 
in localities where a modern packinghouse 
would not pay, and where a central plant for 
small Even 
private management has usually been neces- 


butchers was advisable. here 
sary to success. 

3ut municipal butcher shops have proved 
a failure everywhere. The latest example 
is in Argentina, presumably the haven of 
cheap meat. A correspondent at Rosario, 
Argentina, where this experiment was tried, 
tells of it as follows: 

Some time ago, as a protest against the 
failure of the city authorities to adhere to 
the taxes fixed by the new law governing the 
provincial municipalities, but fixing and levy- 
ing the taxes at a far higher rate, the butch- 
ers of Rosario closed their shops. The 
“strike” lasted for two days. 

This was an opportunity, and the authori- 
ties availed themselves of it to demonstrate 
to the neighborhood the great interest they 
took in the welfare of the people. They 
opened a butcher shop “on their own hook,” 
under conditions which would be heavenly to 
an ordinary tradesman. In the first place 
they had no rent to pay, while wages, cost 
of maintenance, upkeep of horses, carts, ete., 
all come out of the public purse. Also, of 
course, they had to pay no taxes. 

The municipal butcher shop started to sell 
meat at 35 cents per kilo (2.2 pounds), which 
even with the extraordinary advantageous 
trading conditions, showed a loss. The price 
was subsequently increased to 40 and 45 cents 
per kilo, but there was still a loss. The 
price is now 50 cents a kilo, cash on de- 
livery for inferior meat. 

This municipal butcher shop has since been 
transferred to private individuals, who pay 
no rent and no taxes; they, however, still 
continue to charge 50 cents a kilo cash, while 
the other legitimate butchers are charging 
55 cents a kilo and have to give credit, gen- 
erally monthly, but sometimes for as long as 
six months, or even a year. 

The latter, with the exception of being 
closed for two days, not only have continued 
to do business, paying the excessive taxes, 
rent, wages and upkeep of horses and carts 
for delivery, but they are selling at 55 cents 
the best beef that can be obtained. So, after 
all, the butchers’ profit nowadays, when he 
sells his meat at 55 cents per kilo, is less 
than it was some few years ago, when he 
sold it for 35 cents. 

o, 


——“e—_-—— 


Is there something you want to know 
badly, that you remember reading in The 
National Provisioner, but you can’t recall the 
date? Get a binder and keep your copies of 


the paper, and then you'll have it handy and 
won’t have to waste time writing for it. Our 
new binder costs but $1. Ask us about it. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 

A petition in bankruptcy has been filed by 
William S. Lehrbach, a meat and provision 
dealer at 902 Courtlandt avenue, Bronx, New 
York City. The liabilities are $1,700 and 
the assets are $700. 

The interest of Charles Hartman in the 
butcher shop on Chambersburg street, Gettys- 
burg, Pa., has purchased by John 
Schultz. 

Schalwoski & Lemza, of Uncasville, Conn., 
have closed their meat market. 

The Noel meat market on Walnut street, 
Atlantic, Iowa, was bought by James Stier at 
auction. 

Whitson & Siple have disposed of their 
meat market at Kellerton, Iowa. 

The grocery and meat market of L. N. 
Whipple & Son has been moved from Main 
street to 17 Fifth street, Glen Falls, N. Y. 

Messrs. Locke & Harwell have opened a 
meat market, to be known as the City Meat 
Market, at Favorite, Texas. 

A meat market will be opened in the Scott 
building, Davenport, N. Y., by George W. 
Walrath. 

W. S. Hamlet will reopen his butcher shop 
on South Fifth street, Mayfield, Ore. 

A. C. Ralph, of Somerville, Mass., has pur- 
chased Fifield Brothers’ market and provision 
business at Tilton, N. H. 

Benjamin Lofchie, 69 Salem street, Bos- 
ton. Mass., has filed a petition in bankruptcy 
with liabilities of $1,803 and assets of $136. 

A new butcher shop will be opened at 
Ainsworth, Iowa., by S. T. Wheeler & Leroy 
Moore. 

Cheston B. Hutchins has sold his meat busi- 
ness at Kingfield, Me., to Clyde Simmons. 

Frank Allen has opened a meat market at 
Lewiston, Me. 

Homer Hartsell, a meat dealer at 207 West 
Capitol avenue, Little Rock, Ark., will move 
his store to the new City Market, and will 
occupy stall numbers 9 and 10. 

T. T. Maynard, of Meyers Falls, has opened 
a meat market at Marcus, Wash. 

Ed. Deraigson has purchased the meat and 
grocery business of Roy Hooley at Stillwater, 
Minn. 

Cisler & Jerman have formed a partnership 
and engaged in the meat business at Spencer, 
Neb. 

Walter B. Sadler has opened a new butcher 
shop at Stapleton, Neb. 

Carl Peterson has purchased a meat market 
in Ragan, Neb. 

Lars Johnson, of Holstein, Neb., has dis- 
posed of his meat business to J. M. Nelson. 

C. W. Fletcher has purchased the butcher 
shop of Frank Lorchick in Loup City, Neb. 

Hockinberry & Miller have closed their 
meat market at Giltner, Neb. 

Carl Demarinville has engaged in the meat 
business at Aurora, Neb. 

A. J. Colvin, formerly of Hillsdale, has 
opened a meat market at Hudson, Mich. 

Frank Goodknecht, of Corunna, Mich., has 
been succeeded in the meat business by George 
Setzer. 

W. H. Gilliland has purchased the meat and 
grocery business at Adamsville, Mich., of the 
late Charles Fergison. 

J. W. Mesmer has purchased the Soldier 
Meat Market at Soldier, Kan., from Mr. 
Gorrell. 

Will Rahmeier has purchased the interest of 
Schroeder and Fischer in the meat firm at 


been 
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Sylvan Grove, Kan., and the style is now 
Rahmeier & Coffman. 

R. H. Tanksley has moved his meat market 
to a new location in Protection, Kan. 

Thos. Mason has again engaged in the meat 
business at New Cambria, Kan. 

Mathews & Son have moved their meat 
stock to Bacon building, on Main street, 
Mound City, Kan. 

Fred E. Knight has disposed of the Seventh 
Street Meat Market, Chanute, Kan., to W. 
F. James. 

Abe Purcell, of Denison, Kan., has sold out 
his meat and ice business to Mr. Young. 

John Behler has purchased the meat busi- 
ness of Fisher & Ray, at Wilmore, Kan. 

Hill Brothers have purchased the Boetjer 
Meat Market, at Kingfisher, Okla. 

Cub Pitchford has sold his interest in the 
local meat market, at Hartshorne, Okla., to 
Pullen Bros. 

Fire has destroyed the meat market of 
Chris. Olson, at Minneapolis, Minn. 


———o-—__ 


MEAT INDUSTRY IN NEW ZEALAND. 
(Concluded from page 17.) 


be thoroughly lime-washed at intervals of not 
less than three months, or oftener if directed 
by the inspector. Where any part is con- 
structed of such materials as would in the 
opinion of the inspector, render lime-washing 
unnecessary, he may, by writing under his 
hand, waive the fulfillment of the require- 
ments of this clause as to such part. 

“All knives, saws, cleavers, hooks, hanging 
rails and other instruments and all trolleys 
or other conveyances used in or about the 
slaughtering place, shall be kept thoroughly 
clean. 

“The race leading to the killing place shall 
be paved to the satisfaction of the inspector. 

“The yards and all other premises attached 
to a slaughtering place shall at all times be 
kept clean and supplied with a sufficient 
supply of pure water for the watering of the 
stock yarded therein. 

“No hide, skins, fat or other portion of any 
carcass likely to become a nuisance shall be 
stored in any killing, dressing or hanging 
place. 

“Every conveyance used for removing meat 
from any slaughtering place shall be kept 
clean and provided with a clean cover both 
under and over the meat conveyed therein. 

“In connection with every slaughtering 
place proper and sufficient toilet acecommoda- 
tion shall be provided, to the satisfaction of 
the inspector, such accommodation to be con- 
tained in a separate structure apart from the 
main building.” 

In the case of meat intended for export, a 
brand of an approved color and design is af- 
fixed to each carcass or separate portion of 
a carcass. It is in the form of a label or 
tag and contains the official number of the 
slaughterhouse. 

The manager of every abattoir or meat ex- 
port slaughterhouse is required, within the 
first five days of every month, to forward to 
the inspector a return of the number and 
description of all stock slaughtered during 
the preceding month. This return must be 
signed by the manager and be accompanied 
by a duplicate bank receipt showing the 
amount of the fees it has paid into the Bank 
of New Zealand to the credit of the public 
account. 

The meat export season in New Zealand 
opens about November 1 and runs about nine 
months. The larger packinghouses are closed 
down about three months in each year. 


A Typical New Zealand Meat Plant. 
A description of one of the slaughtering 
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plants I visited may be of interest. The cat- 
tle, sheep and lambs are brought in by rail 
to the receiving yards. These yards are 
equipped with electric lights, so that at what- 
ever hour of the day or night the animals 
arrive, they can be liberated from the cars, 
The floor of the yards is all bricked and kept 
clean and wholesome. 

The sheep are allowed to rest in the yards 
for about a day, and cattle about two days, 
before they are sent to the killing pens. In 
the meanwhile they are supplied with full 
rations of feed. The sheep are drafted into 
different pens, and each lot is slaughtered 
separately. The sheep and lambs selected for 
killing are enticed to the killing pens by decoy 
sheep, of which there are six. They do their 
work with a remarkable display of intelli- 
gence. The slaughter men are paid a certain 
rate per hundred. 

The slaughter room is large, airy and well 
lighted, and furnished with a copious supply 
of hot and cold water. The dressed carcasses 
are slung on hooks and slide down overhead 
rails towards one end of the room, where each 
carcass is carefully inspected by a government 
veterinary officer, and when passed by him 
is weighed and graded and sent along to the 
cooling room. The offal and skins are sent 
down separate chutes and carried by me- 
chanical conveyors to other departments for 
treatment. When the slaughtermen have fin- 
ished their day’s work the washing down 
gang thoroughly cleanse the premises, so 
that the whole place is thoroughly clean and 
sweet for the following day’s operations. 

The carcasses are conveyed to the freezing 
rooms by mechanical appliances, and are 
there subjected to temperatures ranging from 
10 to 6 degs. Fah. below zero. They are usu- 
ally kept in the freezing chamber about 
twenty days before being loaded on vessels 
for export. The temperature of the freezing 
chambers of the steamships is usually a few 
degrees higher than that of the packing 
plants. The loading of the divided carcasses 
into the holds of the vessels is by mechanical 
means, and the same care and cleanliness 
that has characterized the operation from the 
very beginning is still observed in the last 
act of the exporter. 


Farmers Control the Meat Industry. 


There seems little likelihood of the large 
meat packers of the United States invading 
New Zealand, although they are alleged to 
have established themselves on a considerable 
scale in Australia. In the first place, the 
meat industry in New Zealand is largely in 
the hands of the farmers themselves, and it 
is considered improbable that they would 
give the newcomers their support; and, sec- 
ondly, the government is keeping a vigilant 
watch on the situation with a view of pre- 
venting any possible restraint of trade. In 
the annual report of the Department of Agri- 
culture this reference is made: 

‘During the past year considerable atten- 
tion has been devoted in the commercial 
papers of the Dominion to the possibility of 
New Zealand becoming the scene of the 
operations of the American beef trust, and 
inquiries have been made by the Department 
from time to time in this connection. Up to 
the present, however, no tangible proofs have 
been received of the workings of the trust 
in New Zealand. The matter is one which is 
being closely watched by the government.” 
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Frank Sullivan, of the Swift produce de- 
partment at Chicago, was in New York dur- 
ing the week. 

George A. Howe, head of the S. & S. beef 
sales department in New York, was in Massa- 
chusetts during the week. 

G. L. Marshall, of the S. & S. Company’s 
branch house staff in New York, is enjoy- 
ing a vacation at Bridgehampton, L. I. 

William S. Lehrbach, dealer in meats at 
902 Courtlandt the Bronx, has had 
a petition in bankruptcy filed against him. 

,A receiver has been appointed. 


avenue, 


T. C. Sullivan, head of the Swift provision 
department in New York, returned from a 
vacation stay at Shelter Island last week. 
Trading was more fun than fishing. 

Swift & Company’s sales of beef in New 
York City for the week ending September 
5, 1914, averaged as follows: Domestic beef, 
12,21 cents; imported beef, 11.57 cents per 
pound. 

A strike of 1,500 members of the Kosher 
Butchers’ Union was called Wednesday in 
the downtown section of the city, as well as 
in the Bronx, Harlem and Brooklyn dis- 
tricts. Higher wages and better conditions 
are demanded by the strikers. Approximately 
800 shops were affected. 

The Washington Market Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, heretofore an informal organization, 
has been incorporated by President Carl A. 
Koelsch, Wm. Minder, Arthur G. Kracke, E. I. 
Eldridge and Peter McGuinness. The stated 
object of the incorporation is to promote the 
mutual interests of dealer and consumer by 
reducing expenses, and making improvements 
generally. 


Ed Kaufmann, who has been associated 
with many large firms in West Washington 
Market for over twenty years, has branched 
out for himself at No. 68 Little West Twelfth 
street, at the corner of Tenth avenue, where 
he will handle a complete line of fine meats 
and the best brands of provisions of all 
kinds. Mr. Kaufmann has many friends in 
the trade who will be glad to do business 
with him, as the reputation he has estab- 
lished is of the best. 


The following is a report of the number 
of pounds of meat, fish, poultry and game 
seized and destroyed in the city of New 
York during the week ending Saturday, Sep- 
tember 5, 1914, by the New York City De- 
partment of Health: Meat.—Manhattan, 
3,164 Ibs.; Brooklyn, 18,703 Ibs.; Queens, 25 
lbs.; Richmond, 10 lIbs.; total, 21,902 Ibs. 
Fish.—Manhattan, 17,641 lIbs.; Brooklyn, 4 
lbs.; the Bronx, 20 lIbs.; total, 17,665 Ibs. 


Poultry and game.—Manhattan, 3,633 Ibs.; 
Brooklyn, 60 Ibs.; total, 3,693 Ibs. 


Mitchell Levy, of the sales staff of the 
S. & S. Company at the New York plant, 


was the victim of a birthday surprise party 
on Wednesday evening, planned and per- 
petrated by fifty of his fellow employees and 
customers. The affair was held at Wetz- 
stein’s place on First avenue, “Sol” London 
presiding with grace and dignity. The sensa- 
tion of the evening was the presentation to 
the guest of honor of two birthday gifts, one 
a set of automobile tires, and the other a 
set of teeth. Louis Joseph made the pre- 
sentation speech, amid great applause. The 
recipient was too much overcome to respond. 
Besides, he couldn’t talk plain with the new 
teeth. 


+f. —-—- 


MEAT PROBE IN BROOKLYN. 


Having given the authorities in Manhattan 
all the facts and figures concerning meat 
prices, meat men were called before District 
Attorney Cropsey in Brooklyn this week to 
repeat the process for the benefit of the au- 
thorities of Kings County. The hearing was 
conducted by Assistant District Attorney 
Freshman, and brought out much the same 
facts as in the Manhattan hearing. 

The first witness was George J. Edwards, 
general manager for Swift & Company in 
New York. He declared meat prices had 
fluctuated, and now were a trifle higher than 
a month ago. The witness said he fixed his 
meat prices locally, no other authority in- 
fluencing him. He added that managers of 
branches, including those in Brooklyn, often 
had to determine prices. Mr. Edwards would 
not admit he was an expert in prices of 


meat, although he talked each day with 
branch managers in reference to prices. He 


said the increase in the price of beef was due 
to the shortage in cattle. 

Frank W. Lyman, general manager of Ar- 
mour & Company in New York, also declared 
increase in meat prices and a corresponding 
reduction in the last few weeks was a mat- 
ter of supply and demand. He declared there 
was no agreement over prices whatever be- 
tween his firm and others, because “it 
wouldn’t be worth anything.” He insisted 
that an agreement for higher prices would 
be nullified by the perishable nature of the 
product in question. Speaking of future 
prices Mr. Lyman added there should not be 
higher prices than exist now until Decem- 
ber 1. 

James A. Howard, of Manhattan, general 
manager for Sulzberger & Sons Company in 
Manhattan, declared it was impossible to fix 
prices. He declared newspaper agitation 
caused a decrease in prices by reducing con- 
sumption. 

GETTING RID OF SKIPPER FLIES. 

(Continued from page 18.) 
are freed from live larvae by immersion in 
water at 60 to 65 degrees C. for five hours, 
and all forms of the skipper are killed by 
immersing the infected piece of meat in water 
at 100 degs. C. or 212 degs. F. for half an 
hour. This last treatment, however, cooks 
the ham for about 1% inches from the sur- 
face. This shows the remarkable resistance 
of the pest to heat. 

For an infected building nothing better has 
been discovered than sulphur fumes for the 
flies and hot water and lye on floors and walls 


to destroy the larvae and pupae. Cars in 
which meats are to be shipped during the 
skipper season should be thoroughly fumi- 
gated with burning sulphur and also washed 
thoroughly with hot water and lye, every nook 
and corner. 

It is often necessary to remove some of the 
canvas and hair felt at the bottom and sides 
of the doors of the cars to get at the skipper 
infection and wipe it out, especially in the 
case of old cars. Inspection of these cars 
must be for all—eggs, skippers. shells and 
flies. 

Loading docks should be washed thor- 
oughly with hot water and lye at intervals 
during the fly season, also the tracks should 
be kept free of dirt and rubbish and sprinkled 
with unslaked lime. The fumes of bisulphide 
of carbon, which are very penetrating and 
deadly to all insect life, might be employed. 
taking care, however, not to bring in contact 
with the. which are inflammable, 
lighted pipes, cigars or matches or any flame. 

The fumes of burning pyrethrum are ef- 
fective, as also is the powder dusted over 
the canvased meats and around possible in- 
fected places in the building. 

Among the agents which have been used 
against this pest may be mentioned as effect- 
ive: Sulphur fumes, hydrochloric acid, car- 
bolic acid and carbon bisulphite, also pyre- 
thrum. Partially effective are chloroform, 
ether, sulphur, dioxide, 
saturated boric acid, saturated borax, satu- 
rated saltpeter, absolute alcohol, smokene, 
corrosive sulphate, copper sulphate, caustic 
soda and creosote. Wrapping in tarantum 
and parchment paper will not prevent meats 
from becoming infected. 


fumes, 


kerosene, gasoline, 
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CANNED GOODS IN SOUTH AMERICA. 
(Continued from page 24.) 
goods cost the importer 50 to 60 per cent. 
over the price f. o. b. in the country of origin. 

There is considerable loss in canned. goods 
from swellage. This is particularly true of 
canned salmon and canned vegetables, and is 
due to the trip through the Tropics and then 
to high altitudes where the climate is very 
cold. In the coast towns there is not so 
much difficulty from this cause. There is 
also some loss from theft en route, and it is 
advisable that all cases should be strapped 
with full iron straps. Some exporters also 
use wire with seals, and other safety devices 
to show whether a case has been tampered 
with or not. Strapping also reduces the num- 
ber of broken and damaged cases from han- 
dling. 

There is no national pure food law in Peru. 
The larger municipalities have local ordi- 
nances on the subject, and in Lima the In- 
stitute of Hygiene is doing good work in 
analyzing food products and waters. The 


chemical laboratory of the custom house in 
Callao is well equipped, with a competent 
chemist in charge, and while the analyses 
made here are primarily to determine the 
classification for the imposition of duties, yet 
the government reserves the right to reject 
shipments of food products in bad condition. 
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The same ruling applies to food products 
containing preservatives prejudicial to health. 
Where consular invoices do not clearly state 
or specify the purity of olive oil or lard, or 
where unaccompanied by a pure food certifi- 
cate, the rate of duty for other food oils or 
for compound lard is imposed until analysis 
can be made. The penalty for false classifi- 
cation is a heavy fine. 

Most imports of canned goods are made 
through manufacturers’ agents. Importing 
by the importer for his own account should 
be encouraged, and there is a growing senti- 
ment in favor of business on this basis. Im- 
porters in general are looking toward much 
closer business relationship with the United 
States upon the opening of the Panama 
Canal, and there is no doubt that Peru will 
benefit largely under the new conditions. 

But the United States should grant longer 
terms of credit, as many times purchases are 
made in Europe .on account of long credit 
rather than on account of any particular 
preference for the goods. European producers 
of canned goods also cater more to local taste 
in certain lines of canned goods, particularly 
in jams and marmalades, canned fish and 
game in sauces, and tomato paste or sauce. 

Imports of canned meats by countries are 
given herewith: 

Canned meats: 





NI, ec cs dea cewsvrcwaxeeteses $3.067 
MII «6 ccizainciw sidecases cadlwim wane 242 
WN Sere cabana amedie ep eweremers 137 
DE peice ned cacecnerowsee aoa 415 
ee ee ee 40,452 
MIN, Ain rane 5 da win die iee a A ereari 12,052 
I) coc nc.tor nemo sas 11,355 
Hong Kong ......cccccccescecece 3,450 
MED ooo ccs vencsctcccsorsvtoowses 3,949 
MR, ou ko cscevbeccw omen vencess 1 
IS cae erect gee Rr etree eee 28 
EP Re ee 1 
TIRE ic oioeasnacee vnc eseitenees 1 
MEN <<< 5). 2.6 Cake eae ee wee a eeeiee 15 
BE oe eA a uo eis Swe GnAS 211 
Portugal .......ccscsccesccscceses 4,223 

ME tasiuin cg kw MeketeamaleRarat es $79,599 

Extract of beef: 

I ion 55-401 <iearsiore sin ecto ss $297 
MN, co cond rccies Ves coe owes 8 
I ON oo dcwwioracalelacelaenstwers 51 
Creer rer rr tor 150 
MINE i acess de cerrceicseoinae o's 305 
DEF aw weiss cinieie sciwos a’ oibiee wiereiae 81 

NE org akc ated as vada tiaas Sewanee $892 

Canned ham: 

Se er ee $474 
IND oo 6:0 cic bem oieee Serene 1,564 
NS OE ROPER E Pe Le Bee 7 
Cees MOD < okdkcwcdes cate rdia 1,139 
TAO soc te aster cesewceysesiseswsen 211 

GN oes ew perp ean eoias ieandews $3,395 


Uruguay. 

In 1910, the latest year for which statistics 
are available, the imports of food products 
of all kinds amounted to $8,000,000. The 
total imports of canned and bottled food 
products for the first six months of 1910 
amounted to $567,309, of which the United 
States furnished 20 per cent., although more 
than half of this 20 per cent. was made up of 
cottonseed oil. 

Canned food products, amounting to 160,- 
000 pounds and valued at $32,300, were im- 
ported principally from Spain, France and 
Italy in the order named; the United States 
supplied about 8 per cent. Fresh meat, fruits 
and vegetables are plentiful and cheap in the 
Uruguayan ‘markets. Beef and mutton are 
staple articles of diet, and the per capita con- 
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The Fairmont Creamery Co., Omaha, Nebr., 
330,000 sq. ft. of J-M PURE CORK 
SHEETS used. 


Albany Chicago Detroit 





Cold Storage 


UR staff of refrigerating engineers is 


or cold storage insulation problem. 
As we manufacture all kinds of approved cold storage insulating materials, 
the judgment of our experts is necessarily sound and impartial. 

We are not selling insulating materials so much as Insulation Service. 
numerable satisfactory installations everywhere prove the value of J-M Service 
Write your requirements to our nearest Branch. ‘ 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE COMPANY 


Louisville New York s ° i 
Baltimore Cincinnati Indianapolis Milwaukee Omaha — 
Boston Cleveland Kausas City Minneapolis Philadelphia St. Louis 
Buffalo Dallas Los Angeles pas New Orleans Pittsburgh Syracuse 
THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLDP CO., LIMITED. 
Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver 
2708 


efi 


Insulation 


An engineering —not a 
merchandising proposition 


capable of solving any refrigerating 


In- 








sumption is probably as large as in Great 
Britain. Fresh meats sell for 9 to 19 cents 
United States currency a pound; 12 cents is 
the average. American canned meats can not 
compete with the fresh article nor with the 
domestic canned article. 

Venezuela. 

In canned goods sold in Venezuela, Ger- 
many leads in only one article—butter. As 
Danish butter is in great favor in Venezuela, 
and as Denmark does not figure in the statis- 
tics on imports, a large proportion of the 
butter may be accredited to Denmark. The 
United States holds second place in butter, 
although most of the American butter goes 
to the cheaper trade, as the quality is inferior 
and the packing not so attractive. 

The United States leads in preserved foods 
of class three, classification of the custom- 
house, which includes canned meats and fish 
of all kinds with or without vegetables, 
canned sausages, pickles and canned corn and 
in cottonseed oil. 

The Maracaibo district is so distinct from 
the rest of Venezuela, through its isolation, 
and is so rapidly growing in importance that 
it merits special attention. The exports in 
1912 amounted to $8,544,188, or over one-third 
of the total for the entire Republic, while the 
imports amounted to $4,536,267. The ex- 
ports to the United States amounted to 
$6,111,969, or almost 75 per cent. of the total, 
while the imports from the United States 
amounted to $1,819,438. Maracaibo not only 
supplies three States in western Venezuela 
but also two. rich districts of eastern Colom- 
bia, Cucuta and Santander. 
American traveling 


Very few 
representatives work 
either western Venezuela or eastern Colom- 
bia, which is a great mistake. 

The business in canned goods in Venezuela 
is confined to a small percentage of the total 
population of 2,500,000. Probably not more 
than 10 per cent. can be termed consumers 
of canned goods, though the peon class is dis- 
posed to buy any articles that limited purses 
ean afford. Probably not more than 1 or 2 
per cent. are habitual consumers of canned 


goods of all kinds. Fresh meat and vege- 


tables are abundant and cheap, and fruit is 
reasonable, but milk is high in price, retail- 
ing for 10 to 12 cents per quart in most 
places. 

2, 
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OMAHA LIVESTOCK MARKET. 
(Continued from page 38.) 


packers and feeder buyers around $7.25@7.75, 
and the common to fair kinds and Texans are 
going at $6.25@7, the general market for 
both beef steers and feeders being 25@35c. 
better than it was at the low time a week or 
ten days ago. Cows and heifers have also 
developed considerable strength under the in- 
fluence of very moderate receipts and a 
broader demand. Strictly good to choice cows 
and heifers are selling at $6.50@7.25 and on 
up, the bulk of the fair to good butcher and 
beef stock going around $5.50@6.25, with 
canners and cutters mostly at $4.50@5.50. 
Canners and cutters have been in very strong 
demand for some time owing to the unusual 
demand for canned beef for Europe. Veal 
calves are in active request and firm at $8@ 
10.50, and there is a good outlet and a steady 
to strong market for bulls, stags, etc., at 
$4.75 @7.25. 

Despite the rather limited receipts of hogs 
the market appears to be experiencing the 
usual September slump. Trade has been in 
unsatisfactory shape for some time, and the 
trend of prices downward for practically all 
grades. Butcher weights are still popular and 
command a moderate premium, but the range 
of prices is comparatively narrow. Hogs 
averaged 261 pounds in August, as against 244 
pounds a year ago and the quality of the 
offerings is unusually good at this time. 
With only about 3,000 hogs here today the 
market was steady to a nickel higher. Tops 
brought $8.80, as against $9.20 a week ago, 
and the bulk of the trading was around $8.65 
@8.70, as against $8.90@8.95 last Tuesday. 

While the run of sheep and lambs has been 
liberal the demand from both packers and 
feeder buyers has been keen, and the trade 
has been active and strong most of the time. 
About half of the total receipts are going to 
the country as feeders and there appears to 
be no limit to the demand. Fat lambs are 
selling at $7.10@7.50; yearlings $5.25@6; 
wethers $4.75@5.30, and ewes $4.50@5. 

———-fe— — 


There are plenty of men out of employment, 
but a good packinghouse man need never be 
idle if he makes use of the “Wanted” depart- 
ment of The National Provisioner. 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


Good to choice native steers (grass fed)...$8.25@9.75 
Puor to fair native steers .....csccccceces 6.50@8.15 
Cee al ch Basi cecvececcstivanceseee 5.75@8.25 
Re or eer rery eer 5.25@7.75 
Cows saoebernesdeonscees ee 


Good to choice native steers one year ago.. 7.70@8.90 


LIVE CALVES. 
Live veal, common to choice, per 100 lbs. .12.00@13.50 
Live veal calves, CUlls.....cccccccccceces 7.50@ 8.50 
Live calves, buttermiiks, per 100 lbs.. @ 8.50 


Live veal calves, grassers, per 100 lbs.... @ 8.50 
LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
Live lambs, ordinary to good............ 8.25@8.62% 
Sie SO Ge. ane cewnsnssentbeseshas 5.50@86.00 
Live sheep, common to fair, ewes....... 4.00@4.50 
RW SRO, COE 66k sds ccccccvccocccevces @2.50 
LIVE HOGS. 
Se, DONO vccceecades wweteteesede 9% @ 9% 
, SE og cv cwerceedesersseteresews @ 9.50 
DEP Tsetse cecvracncecvadeurvrecs @ 9.75 
BD ceded vesessuduvswestesbseedoneusste @ 9.80 
PE. og dvctceseceen S6etenettegeeeeteouse 8% @ 8% 
DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 
Cholee, mative BOBVY ccccccccctcevecsccoes 15% @16 
CCS, ACTOR TRO cccceccccecesecotecees 15 @15% 
Native, common to fair .....ccccccccccece 13%@14% 
WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 
Gaeeee GN HD cecwesencceessséteuncc 14 @15 
CHOESS MULEVS TG cccccccscccccccoveoses 14% @15 
Mative, commen 00 GOP cccccccccccccecces 14 @14% 
Choice Western, heavy .........sccccccces 13%@14 
Choice Western, light ......cc.ccccccccces @13 
Common to fale TeRAs .cccccccce coccccces 12 @12% 
Good to choice heifer® ......cccccceccccce @13 
Common to fair heifers ..........+eceeeees @12% 
CD GOOD. Kcccccecéaccsercsectcosesocees 114%@12 
es 2 Tr GH nde ccc ca ctceucnvecues @11% 
eee TOG DUES. o6cccccccecécatocscee 11 @11% 
BEEF CUTS. 
Western. City. 
a eee eee @17% @19 
Se SO wkeedncvdevedecs @16 @17 
By. FP TEED. nccecccevbccadecss @13 15 @16 
No. 1 loins @17% 20 @21 
i MS. 165 sea awane @16 @19 
i MOE 0654 cébiwecstonce @13 @lj 
No. 1 hinds and ribs........ @16 174%@18 
Nu. 2 hinds and ribs........ @15 16%@17 
No. 3 hinds and ribs........ @14 14 @15 
TB PEE Wc cdccvecczeces @13% @l14 
Se BED cccccscevcecias @12% @13% 
No. 3 rounds ..... seeeeboans @11% @13 
We. 2 GROG. ccsccccccccccce @13% @15 
Se a GD cp usvctanscidens @12% @14 
We. BS GROG oc ccccccoeseese @11% @13 


DRESSED CALVES. 


Veals, city dressed, good to prime, per Ib.. @20 
Veals, county dressed, per Ib.........0++++ @18 
Western calves, choice ..........seseeeees @18 
Western calves, fair to good............+. @16 
Western calves, COMMON .........ceeeeeees @15 
Grassers and buttermilks .............00+5 @13% 
DRESSED HOGS. 
Be, BROT cccccricccenssecvcceesecceces @12% 
es, Be E. cecicncovcuseneesneeeesenses @13 
SR GMS iis acnaticduadbucceunmereeted @13% 
ee a ee er eT @13% 
FRE cc ccrociccccccsecsoncess erccccces coece @14 
DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
Spring lambs, choice, per ID..........sse0% @16 
BOG. CRED ci ccdvceedecvcsccsedeocesos e @15 
De SE sc cceuseeukeonseeueeeenaneet @l4 
Lambs, medium to good .........ccccccees @12% 
GRA GROIGD. ceccvccccccccccccccececcoeses @11% 
Sheep, medium tO good........scccccccseecs @10% 
SG, GED oddcowoncneoussceeecdeteeseees @9 
PROVISIONS. 
(Jobbing Trade.) 
Smoked hams, 10 lbs. avg........... Seveees @19 
Smoked hams, 12 to 14 Ibs, avg........ ese @18% 
Smoked hams, 14 to 1 Ibs. avg........ coe @18 
Smoked plenics, light .......ccccccsees eee @14% 
Smoked picnics, beavy .........e.-ee. eoce @14% 
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Smoked shoulders .......... eeseesecescece @14% 
Smoked bacon, boneless ........s.eeceeeess @22 
Smoked bacon (rib im).......ceeeeeeeeeeees 19 @20 
Drie@ Beek GOES. cccccccccccccccccccccccecs @30 
Smoked beef tongue, per Ib.........eeeeees @22 
Picties Gellies, BONG icecacccccevsevcsccs @16% 
FRESH PORK CUTS. 
Fresh pork loins, city........ccccccccccece 18% @21% 
Fresh pork loins, Western ...........se0. 154%4@19 
Fresh pork tenderloins............++++e+++ @35 
Frozen pork tenderloins.............sse00. @30 
SOIT, GE ccc ntccictewedevsccescesces @16 
Ss. THORNE. wencccccesievovececseee 14%,@15 
BBthS, TOGURE cccccvcccccccecceveccscscece @15 
Butts, Bemcless .ccccccccccecscosccccccccece @17T% 
Presh hams, city .....cccccccccccscccccces @20 
Fresh hams, Weaterm ...cccccccccccsccccce @19 
Fresh picnic hams .......-cessccceceseeces @15 
BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 
Round shin bones, avg. 48 to 5O Ibs. 
ge Sere re eee $95.00@100.00 
Flat shin bones, avg. 40 to 45 Ibs. per 
BG. Serketescesencvcswseneeneses @ 80.00 
Black hoofs, per ton .......s..e-0.- «+++ 40.00@ 45.00 
Striped hoofs, per ton .......-eeseeeeee 50.00@ 55.00 
White hoofs, per ton.........s.eeeeees 80.00@ 85.00 
Thigh bones, avg. £5 to 90 Ibs. per 
Se Ue, « weswivewocseceeseseseesarwes @ 90.00 
Horns, avg. 7% oz. and over, No. 1’s.. @200.00 
Horns, avg. 7% oz. and over, No. 2’s.. @100.00 
Horns, avg. 7% oz. and over, No. 3’s.. @ 75.00 
BUTCHERS’ SUNDRIES. 
Fresh steer tongues.............. @14%c. a pound 
TRC GOW GUND cccccccvcccscs @12%c. a pound 
Calves’ heads, scalded .......... 45 @50c. aplece 
GSTS WOE cccecscccvcves 45 @100c. a pair 
DTENOEEE, BOGE .ccccusccsceve 25 @30c. a pound 
Calves’ Bvers ..ccccccccccccccces @25c. a pound 
BS GD. vc cccticctcsveveses @l5c. aplece 
Be ES Ncccececsseceenss @ 3c. aplece 
PE. GUE Shedccnccuctecescuce @12\%c. a pound 
MEE ‘KttinceSevesdcaceveundcves @10c. apiece 
Pe - TEE hdccodscsciocecescse @ 8c. a pound 
Be, UE. ceawecensevcescdeesis @30c. a pound 
Tenderloin, beef, Western ...... 25 @30c. a pound 
DY “SEEN. cadéeeueeneseneteus 8 @ 8c. a pair 
Extra lean pork trimmings....... 16 @1iTc. a pound 
eee GHD  hctetwsédcsccancteses @12%c. a pound 
BUTCHERS’ FAT. 
Ordinary shop fat .........ssse0e ecoccecee @ 2% 
SS Ie ED Sc cd dcccccceveecceune @5 
Gap DA, GOP GUC. cc ccccccccccccescesoes 25 @35 
SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
Sheep, imp., wide, per bundle............. @1.20 
Sheep, imp., medium, per bundle......... @85 
Sheep, domestic, wide, per bundle...... oe @70 
Sheep, domestic, medium, per bundle...... @50 
Sheep, domestic, narrow med., per bundle. @30 
Hog, American, free of salt, tcs. or bbls., 
per Ib., f. o. s. New York........ ovmcdeer @70 
Hog, extra narrow selected, per Ib........ @70 
, > GR sho sc ckiccnndGecsvcatoesss _ @10 
Beef rounds, domestic, per set, f. o. b. Chi- 
MD. scdtwanetechéacrtdeetekeetusbabetinn @21 
Beef rounds, export, per set, f. o. b. New 
WR vccececesseseveconccsccostcessse eee @28 
Beef bungs, piece, f. o. b. New York..... ° @25 
Beef middles, per set, f. o. b. New York.... @74 
Beef middles, per set, f. o. b. Chicago..... @T72 
Beef weasands, per 1,000, No. 1Is.......... @ ™% 
Beef weasands, per 1,000, No. 28.......++ @4 
SPICES. 
e. Ground. 
Denes T., We. aks se cascewveaces 2314 25% 
Pepper, Sing., black ...........es00s 14% 16% 
Pepper, Penang, white ..........+.. 22 24 
DR, ONE o cccicresctccccectevtqaers 20 23 
BEND nbc cere cedcctesevesccesesoces 5% ™ 
CREMRMER ccc cccccccccvcccccceccece - 16 20 
COMMMMEEE occ cccvcccccesccsccscovsgese 10 12 
CS ccccvecesnes seuss webounannees 20 23 
ee e @ 14 
MAGO  ccccccccccccccccccecoscescece  ® 15 
SALTPETRE. 
CE Kiki ncdvccecs dapewedsaseeessnanees - -—@— 
Refined—Granulated ....ccccccccccsecveces —a— 
Capetehs . scsi cvccseccecce. seeceee —Q— 
Powdered ...cccccccccccces eeeesee —Q— 
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GREEN CALFSKINS. 


Sl DUE cdcercdusccvvqustosedoeesens ee @ .27 
Bits S GREED sec ceccccccccetocce seewecevees @ .26 
Se DD crdediowssd< iGendcdceshbedesbese @ .15 
IE CO cinciceiensahaiuis dinsadeoaens @ .19 
a ee ee @ .19 
ee} | Se eee @ .2 
TOs BE GT Ge cise cdeddccvccccteceses @ .23 
WL. 0 EE cece ace @2.90 
Mt Gi: MSE vo isiveine occ0ndiimeaahsies @2.65 
eS ee eee ee @2.55 
ek ey Ce EE anxcceecasiwbenedseese @2.30 
eet EE? EPEEE Sestevccrecceteceuaeneoeen @2.95 
Se TE ED chiies ddeccdieductebaceees @2.80 
Seb... 3, SR Be anicne<tnendudvddeicicdcss @2.30 
et Se OO eee @2.20 
No. 1, heavy kips, 18 and over............ @3.80 
No. 2, heavy kips, 18 and over............. @3.55 
I EE Needs odacccsecbndedcedeeceses @2.00 
SO CURIE BE owe endive ccntescosnces @2.35 
SE IED deibeuetnegeeeus d00gheonseteenes @2.25 
a Pe ee @2.60 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 

Turkeys— 

Western, Gpting, per MW. ...ccsccccccscee 18 @25 
Chickens— 

Broilers, Western, milk fed............. 20 @22 

Broilers, Western, corn-fed .........e.0+. 18s @19 
Fowl—Dry packed, 12 to bor— 

Western boxes, 48 to 55 lbs. to doz., dry- 

RE Sasenéncveeentcenvawcuhanee eoece @19% 
Western boxes, 36 to 42 Ibs. to doz., dry- 
SED. :<.00.0 9-000 awksseiNeeeh ee eeereete @17% 

Fowl—bbls.— 

Western, dry-pkd., 4 Ibs. avg............ 18% @19 


Southern and 8. W., dry-pick., avg. best.16%4@17% 
Other Poultry— 


GOl Cocks, POP ID. ceccccccccscccccceeoee @13% 
Squabs, prime, white, 10 Ibs. to doz., per 
GR.  cecceriecccevesessenses soecesovcee @3.50 
LIVE POULTRY. 
OEE. cseweccuieinsd eessenevene.dauedes 16 @17 
SE, SID - . u.5.5-c dedbacleameee een: 17% @18% 
BN SIE «0s rn dackdon cena anen@indaneel 13 @13% 
EE, GR, OU Wii oensac cccnscésectesmnawe 144% @15 
Geese, per Ib., South. and West.......... --144@15% 
BUTTER. 
Cee. TS cacianicciecececesseoucsed 82 @32% 
EG: ED egce-s cccwseeveuvenaweeeen 28% @31% 
Process, Extras .....0.....sseeeeeeees ooeee286 @26% 
Process, Firsts ..... Shaceergiveoeseseee «++ -2444@25% 
EGGS. 
Fresh gathered, extra fine ..........ssee+- 30 @32 
Fresh gathered, extra firsts ........ ..sse++- 28 @29 
Fresh gathered, firsts .........ceceeseeeees 26 @27 
Fresh gathered, scconds ..........- euneund 24 @25 
Fresh gathered, dirties ........eseeeeeees ~-22 @23% 
Fresh gathered, checks ........seseeeeeeee 21 @22 
FERTILIZER MARKETS. 

BASIS, NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Concentrated tankage, Chicago ...... @ 2.95 
Bone meal, steamed, per ton......... 21.75 @22.00 
Bone meal, raw, per ton............ 25.00 @28.00 
Hoof meal, per unit, Chicago........ @ 3.00 
Dried blood, West, high grade, fine, 

f. o. b. Chicago, prompt..... oae0 @ 3.00 
Dried blood, f. 0. b. New. York...... @ 3.30 
Nitrate of soda—spot...........+6- e @ 2.05 
Bone black, discard, sugar house del. 

SN TE ce ccwesccbevacedepineoes @22.00 
Dried tankage, N. Y., 11 to 12 per 

cent. ammonia, f. o. b. New York 3.30 and 10c. 


Tankage, 11 and 15 p. c., f. o b. 

Chicago, prompt ............4+- 2.95@38.00 and 10c. 
Garbage tankage, f. o. b. New York. 7.00 @ 7.50 
Fish scrap, dried, 11 p. c. ammonia 

and 15 p. c. bone phosphate, de- 


Bivewel, BARGES occ ccccccccccece 3.55 and 10c. 
Foreign fish guano, testing 13@14% 

ammonia and about 10% B. Phos- 

Lime, ¢c. 1, f. Charleston and New- 

port News ...... swneswetenees eee Nominal. 
Wet, acidulated, 7 p. c. ammonia per 

ton. f. o. b. factory (35¢. per unit 

available phos. acid)........ nominal@8.00 and 85c. 
Sulphate ammonia gas, for shipment, 

per 100 Ibs., guar., 25%.......+.. ° Nominal. 
Sulphate ammonia gas, per 100 Ibs., 

apet, gune.:.. BB... scriccovcoeae eee @ 2.95 


So. Carolina phosphate rock, ground, 
per 2,00€ Ibs., f..0. b. Charleston. . 
So. Carolina phosphate rock, undried, 
f. o. b. Ashley River, per 2,240 Ibs. 
The same, dried ......... eccccccce ee 


6.50 @ 7.70 
8.50 @ 8.75 
8.75 @ 4.00 
















































































































